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I [Author to the Reader. 


— * ts the end of this P reface, 
= 120 encounter £W0 Objectiuns, 


which I expect ſhall be 
charged upon me: Firſt, 
Hhy dves he not practiſe 
what he recommends, and 
quit the World himſelf, be- 
fore be takes upon him to teach others the 
Way to Heaven? Secondly, What News does 
be tell us ? Truly, no more than what ue 
bave 4 thouſaud times over, and better in 
other Authors: And this, with a ſtrauge 
ind of Temerity and Confidence, he is will- 
ing to impoſe upon us for his own. - 
f My 9 * is (in the Wards of a wiſe 
Man: (Horace.) n 

Fungor vice Cotis, acutum 5 

Reddere quæ Ferrum valet, exors ipſa 

ſecandi. | Rs 7 95 
My Bus neſs is to whet, not cut. 


Or if I may take up the Words of another. 
reat Man: | look upon the whole World, 
but as One large Hoſpital; and upon my 
elf, not as a Dofur, but one of the Pa⸗ 
"AS tients, 
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The Author to the Reader. 


tients. If I can contribute any Thing to 
a publick Good, it's well. But however, 
while I write this, I am but talking to my 
ſelf, and I make my Reader my Confident. 
J do not pretend to be a teaching oy od 
but a teaching Scholar. I am defirons to learn 
of others even when I inſtruct my ſelf ;, for 
he that teaches, learns, —_ 

As to the ſecond Objection, I fhall prevent 
it by a moſt ingenious Confeſhon of the naked 
Truth. There is very little of this Diſcourſe, 
that I can honeſtly call my own, The great- 


eſt part of it, is what I have gather'd out 


of the Holy Fathers, and Ancient Philoſo- 
phers: And ſomewhat I have added out of 


my own Experience, which I have wrought 


Together into one Confection; a good deal of 


it in the very Words of the Author; and 
the reſt in my own Stile, plain and accom- 
modate to all Capacities, for my Buſineſs is 
not Rhetorick, but good Life, And in or- 
der to that bleſſed End, I have here drawn 
up @ Compendium of moral Inſtitutions aud 
Counſels (the beſt I could) out of the Wri- 
zings of the Futhers, Seneca, Epictetus, An- 
tonjus, and others of the Ancients, lab 
Chriſtian and Pagan. What I have found 
effectnal in my own Caſe, I have here com- 
municated for the Benefit of others; without 
fo mach as ſaying where 1 had it, without 
clogging my Paper with Citations, or play- 


ang the Orator, My Defign is to work 4. 
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The Author to the Reader. 
on the Paſſions, not the Fancy; and if 

Phyfick be proper, 0 3 
neſs of it, or who mingled the Potion, I 
might have enlarged, and I might have ex- 


preſſea my ſelf much better, But a few 
Precepts that are ready and at Hand, are 


much more profitable to us, than whole Vo- 


lumes that over-charge the Memory, and 
leave us at a boſs where to find them, ' when 
we have Occaſion to uſe them, He that 
knows what belongs to his Salvation, has 
earn d what 1s ſufficient. I wiſh with all 
my Soul, that this poor Eſſay, (ſuch as it is) 
may pore to a publick Good; but how- 
ever, that it may not riſe in Tudoment a- 
gainſt the Author, for not —_—— in his 
Life to his Precepts. 
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If May's laſt E nd. The Danger of negle- 
ding or miſtaking it. he Means and 


— — Jv thing I have propounded 
iin this Diſcourſe, is to. brig 
che Reader to Heaven, that is 
to lay, vnto that perfect State 
BEES RE of -Bliſs to. which we are all 
directed by a Natural Impulle, 


—— 


s the principal End of eur Be- 
and wherein there remains nothing further 


— — 
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be defired. As to the marter of Happineſs ; it is 
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3 A Guide to Eternity. 
the common wiſh and buſineſs of Mankind; but 
{ ſuch is the Blindneſs of our depraved condition, 
% that inſtead of the True and Soveraign Good, we 
F apply our ſelves to vain Appearances and Counter. I Wh 
4 feits. Some will have it to be in Wanting of No- W ur 
, thing, and conſequently in Riches: Others place 
it in Dominion and Power: Some again, in Vo- , in 
luptuouſneſs and Pleaſure, a mean and moſt igno- 
ble Miſtake. Thus we labour and toil to no pur- 
ſe, and (like men in a wrong way) the more 
Latte we make, the further from our Journeys 
end ; hardly in any thing more unhappy, than in 
not being {nſble of our Unhappineſs. | 
II. And this, in truth, is our great Misfortune, 
14 that we purpoſe we know not what. Every Ma 
F would 2 live and die Happy: But what true 
Happineſs is, or how to compals it, there is not one 
in a thouſand that underſtands. So that in-all ou 
Actions, Wiſhes and Endeavours we croſs oui 
ſelves, without any regard to that Immenſe Good. 
Which ought to be the only and ultimate Obje r; 
of our Conſideration. The Life we lead is lH, 
that of the Piſmire, a perpetual and fruitleſs Ram, 
ble and Agitation; one while up, and anotht 


N 
0 


\ while down, and ſtill empty. The great Create bs a 
of all things made Man out of Nothing, and iſ; © 
that gave us all, expects all, and to be beloved uy bh = 
ſerv d without a Rival, as the Author of our Being jv * 


And it is all but time loſt, that we employ 4 
other way. And yer, alas! how ſmall a part 
our Thoughts and Actions do we beſtow up 
that God unto whom the whole ought to be 
8 3 3 do in hi bk 3 
Traveller does upon the way: He propoundsl 
o to ſuch a bs to take © his Refe when 5 his 
comes there, and ſo makes every ſtep he ſet. Bus! 


* 
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A Guide to Eternity. 3 
d; but Wl advance towards it. The only Reſting-Place we 
dition, can promiſe to our ſelves is Heaven, and we are 
d, we to bend all our Motions and Studies that way. 
ounter- W Whatſoever withdraws us from it, miſcleads us to 
of No- ¶ our eternal Deſtruction. 

rs place W III. We ought to behave our ſelves in this life, 
in Vo- a in a Sea- voyage, when the Ship ſtops for freſh 
ft 1910- W Water, a Man goes aſhore, and entertains himſelf 
no pur ¶ with ſhells and trifles by the by, but his mind is 
the more B fill at Sea, and ſo ſoon as ever the Maſter calls, 
Journe way he goes, leaves all, and returns to the Veſſel. 
So in the uſe and enjoyment of external things, 
(which are but ſhells and trifles) we are ſtill to 
bearken after the Call of our Maſter, and never 
Mato be ſo intent upon this World, as to forget the 
bulineſs ef the next. Outward things ſerve us, 
is not out the end that we may ſerve without 
5 which we fall from the Divine Unity, and by gi- 
crols Bing up our ſelves to many unneceſſary things, 
1enſe Goode {et up as many Idols, as there are Creatures 
mate ObjeBfhich we love with an inordinate Affection, unto 
lead is Which, by a foul Sacrilege, we offer up (not an 
uitleſs RW; or a Goat, but) our ſelves, and our Salvation. 
and anoth pod will have no ſharers, and it is againſt the 


reat Creuaw of Love, to love any thing with him, but in 
chin ä and . 


im, and for him. It is no leſs than Damnation, 
e beloved *Þ leave the Creator, and adhere to the Creature. 
of our Being iv. we may ſay of Minds, as the Prince of 
- employ Alyſicians lays of impure Bodies: The more Meat 
mall 2 Par" Bu give them, the more hurt you do them. For in 
: beſtoW WEiſing from an ill habit to a better, the Poiſon of 
2 to de uicked life muſt be firſt vomited up, to prepare 
his lie, Mind for receiving the more effectual Ali- 
> prope feats of Virtue; which Purgation is to be wrought 
; Reft ai T this manner: There muft be a kind of Ex- 
ſtep he Aon of Sins committed; all Affections towards 
— . Ss them 
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them withdrawn, all evil Cuſtoms reoted out, al 4, 
vicious Inclinations and unruly Appetites are to be M a4 
ſubjected to the Government of Reaſon: The the: 
Fleſh is to be kept under; the Neceſſities of Na- 

ture are to be provided for with Moderation; the — 
Tongue and the Senſes are to be bridled; and 
whatioever may give a check or interruption to 
the ſeedy gaining of Virtue is to be utterly ex 


termina:<d. And why ſhould not all this be done He 
Where's the difficulty we fancy? What are we - 7 
fraid of? A thing that we have in our own power: 4. 
(He aſſiſting us indeed, who is all in all, and our - 
beginning and end.) But we muſt firſt go out!. { 
from our ſelyes, before we can come at him, and | 
the further we remove from the one, the nearcii thing 
will our approach be to the other. his D 
V. In the firſt place, we are to reſolve within Coun 


our ſelves, whither we are to go, and what it i ¶ Does 
we would have. The next Point will be, to leam Way 
out the Way; and then to take notice from tima diff 
to time how we proceed, and what progreſs may b 
make in our Paſlage. In order to this, we a uritin 
impartially to examine our Conſciences, and obWrity; ! 
{ſerve the difference betwixt what we are, anWis no 3 
what we ought to be. It will be too late to conſall the 
ſider, when we are in the Snare. We are to ſtudiſ things 
how to tame our raging Luſts; how to curb ou Mind, 
tormenting Fears: We are to enure our ſelytever 
to the contempt of earthly things, by leaviniiet, » 
them, before they leave us, and to part willing Mouth, 
with what we cannot long poſſeſs; to the enqinto th 
that when our laſt Hour comes, there may be ti And thi 
leſs Matter even for Death it ſelf to work upoWome t 
But whatever elſe we do, let us be ſure to loqhor in 
to the Man; and ſee that the Soul, which is fierence' 
in Excellence, be not laſt in our Care and 5 leſignec 


© * 
2. 
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out, all Hhat will it profit a Man to gain the whole World, 


re to bel and loſe his own Soul? There can be no gain, where 
n: The there is loſs of Salvation. | 


of Na- 

tion; the — ä 

led; and TK | 

uption to CAP. H. 

terly ex. He th „ . 

be doneil He that would live well, let him chuſe a good 
are well Tutor. The Qualitzes of ſuch a Tutor, 
n power and the Duties of the Pupil, 

„ and eee 8 5 | 

-{ go ou J. A S the Service of God is the chief End of 
t him, and the very Being of Man; fo is there not any 


thing more neceſſary for him that would make 
his Duty his Buſineſs, than to apply himſelf to the 
Counſel and Government of a Prudent Maſter. 
Does any Man venture to travel in an unknown 
Way without a Guide? Or ſo much as to take up 
a difficult Trade without an Inſtructor? There 
may be indeed ſome General Rules ſet down in 
writing for the benefit of the Abſent, or of Poſte- 
rity; but in Particulars of When and How, there 
is no adviſing at a diſtance; nor without taking in 
all the Circumſtances, and deliberating with the 
are to ſtudillthings themſelves. It is in the Diſeaſes of the 
to curb ou Mind, as in thoſe of the Body: A Phyſician can 
e our ſelya never preſcribe ſo properly to his Patient, what 
by leavio Diet, what Phylick, by Letter, as by Word of 
art willinglſ Mouth, upon feeling of the Pulſe, and inquiring 
to the eniito the State and Accidents of his. Diſtemper. 
e may be Und this holds as well in the Maladies of the Soul. 
work upoſſbome there are, which are not to be redreſſed, 
e {ure to lone in truth diſcover'd, but upon A Perſonal Con- 
which is fuſfference and Obſervation. St. Paul himſelf (the 
e and EſteeFiicigned Doctor of the Gentiles) was ſent to Ana- 
| Wh N R 3 nias, 
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Nis, WE art 
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nias, after his Converſion, that he might learr allet 
from him the way of Life. He that undertakes, ¶ whe 
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upon his own ſingle Strength, to overcome the conc 
Perverſeneſs of corrupt Nature, to wreſtle with witl 
Spiritual Impieties, and to break through all Ob- hety 


ſtacles and Impediments, to make his way to Vir- iſ (ch 
tue, will find it a hard and a laborious Task. It III 


will concern us therefore, to call in ſome charita- I in al 
ble Aſſiſtant to our Aid, that may lay open to us any 
the Dangers we are to encounter, the Frauds and I along 
Stratagems of the Enemy, and teach us how to Nou 
win the Field in the Day of Battel. If you ask, ¶ our 
what kind of Man muſt this be? Let him be a Ml rt. 
Perſon of Wiſdom and Fidelity: One that has both N we! 


a a Will and a Power to do us good: One for whom I grant 


we have a Reverence without Dread: One that WW pute 
ſeeks rather our Amendment than our Puniſh- I us, o 
ment, and that lives better than he ſpeaks. He Wl are th 
that preaches one thing, and does another, is not I to ſh 
worthy of this Truſt, : to pre 
II. He muſt be no Flatterer neither; no Cajoler I for th 
of the People, on the one hand, nor a frequenter I be a « 
of Great Mens Tables, or the Courts of Princes, Repre 
on the other. I would have him as well skill'd N we a: 
in Manners, as the Goldſmith is in Monies ; ſhew I part v 
him any Coin, any Affection, he ſhall tell you in a f 
what it is; or like an experienc'd Phyſician, pre- it goes 
ſently make a Judgment of the Diſeaſe, and pre- 
ſcribe you the Remedy. Such a one he mult be, 
as is able to dive into the Secrets and Receſſes of 
the Inward Man, and to ſuit himſelf to the Hu- 
mours and Diſpoſitions of thoſe he has to do with · ¶ extrea: 


al, in order to their Spiritual Advantage. Oneſ the lat 


that is not tranſported by his Paſſions, but teaches 
and invites Offenders in the Spirit of Meekneßß: 
One that has learn'd how to detect, and diſappoint 
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all the Artifices and Crafts of the Devil: One to 
whom a Man may ſecurely commit the moſt re- 
condite Privacies of his Soul, and confeſs himſelf 
without a Bluſh : One, in fine, that can diſtinguiſh 
betwixt good and evil. And hajpy is he that finds 
uch a Treaſure. 

III. With ſuch a Friend we are to communicate 
in all Conditions, and upon all Occaſions, without 
any Scruple or Reſerve, and to take his Opinion 
along with us in all Caſes, whether good or evil. 
Now we are to conjure him to tell us freely of 
our Faults, wherein we do amiſs, without any 
ſort of Difficulty. And when he ſpares us, as it 
we had none, we are not preſently to take for 
granted, that we are innocent: But rather to im- 
pute his Silence, either to his Lothneſs to diſoblige 
us, or to his Deſpair of reforming us. And we 
are then to preſs him with more earneſtneſs, and 
to ſhew him by our Actions, the deſire we have 
to profit by his Reproofs, and to ſquare our Lives 
for the future according to his Direction. It will 
be a good ſign, if we love him the better for his 
Reprehenſions, and take delight in them: When 
we are come to that paſs once, we fhall ſtill 
part with him, either better than he found us, or 
in a fair way to it. In the Diſtempers of the Mind, 
it goes far, if one has but a good Will to be cur d. 

IV. Theie are the mutual Offices of the Maſter, 
and of the Scholar; that the one be well diſpos d 


io confer a benefit, and the other to receive it: 


And truly the former can hardly fail, without the 
extream Obſtinacy, Impatience, or Incapacity of 
the latter. There are ſome People ſo over- con- 
ceited of their own Abilities, that they will never 


els:endure to be advisd by any Body elſe. All this 


(they cry) is no more than what I cond have told 


B 4 you : 
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ou: To what purpoſe do you trouble me with what 
I knew before? But I ſay, on the other fide, that it 
3s to very great purpoſes There are many things 


wie know, which we do not at all times ſo well 


heed and conſider; and in ſuch Caſes, the Admo- 
nition is not ſo much intended to inform the Un- 
derſtanding, as to quicken the Memory; and ra- 
ther to do the Office of a Remembrancer, than of 
a Tutor. In other Caſes, there is nothing ſo evi- 
dent, but Men will pretend Ignorance: So that 
the Suggeſtion of Matters (even the moſt manifeſt) 
-muſt not be omitted, for Virtue does then more 
vigorouſly exert her ſelf, when ſhe is touch'd and 
provok'd. - Some People there are that have not 
the Face to AN ONE an Error; (a moſt ridi- 
eulous and unmanly fort of Modeſty !) Others 
have not the Heart to do it, but fret inwardly, and 
{mother all in a ſtomachful Silence, falling foul, 


like Bedlams, upon the Phyſician that would cute 


them. This miſchievous Secreſie and Referve, 


proceeds undoubtedly from the Temptation of the 


Devil, who needs never, deſpair of gaining his 
End, ſo long as he can keep himſelf cloſe 5. un- 
diſcover d. Our ulcerated Bodies, let them be ne- 
ver ſo offenſive and loathſom, we can expoſe to 


the Chirurgion or Phyſician, in hope of Reme- 


dy, even without a bluſh: But what a ſtir we 
make, to hide the blemiſhes and infirmities of our 
Souls, as if to conceal them, were really to take 
them away; when yet we are not able to hinder 
them, even from betraying themſelves. He that 
will not own himſelf to be wounded, ſhall never 
be cur d. | | 


V. Let a Phyſician tell us: Ion have ſuch. a Di- 


ſeaſe; you are dangerouſly ill. Have a Care, you nei- 
ther eat nor drink any thing to Day, but this or that: 
| : | "5 
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So far are we from taking this Liberty amiſs, that 
on the contrary, we reckon it for a Favour, and give 
him Thanks and Mony for his pains. But let any 
Man tell us, that we are ſick of burning Luſts, 
vain Opinions, inordinate Affections, it puts us into 
a Rage, as if it were an Affront to be reveng'd 
with Fire and Sword. Never ſuch a Diſhonour! 
To tell me that I am Proud, Luſtful, Covetous, &. 
An Indignity not to be born by Fleſh and Blood! 
And where lyes the Injury now? Wretched Crea- 
tures that we are! Why may we not as well quar- 
rel with a Glaſs, that ſhews us an ill Face, as with 
a Friend, that ſhews us a vicious Mind? It ſhould 
be our Euſineſs to correct what is amiſs, to amend 
our Lives, and cleanſe our Hearts from all Cor- 
ruption; and ſo to live, that the World ſhall not 
condemn us. | 


pn OR 


CHAP. III. 


— OO, AA, — 


Of Pargation from Sin, The very Diſpoſi- 


tion to Sin, us well as the Sin it ſelf, is to _ 
be rooted out, No Remedy more effettual 
againſt it, than the Cunſiacration of Death 
and Eternity, 


J. CIN is the Cauſe of all Evils, and he that 


commits 1t, 1s our of his way to his laſt 

End. Ir is the Seed of all our Miſeries and the 
Poiſon of Human Nature. The Malignity of it 
ls better underſtood after the doing of it, than in 
the Act it ſelf. The binding of the Living together 
with the Dead, to deſtroy the one with the Stench 
of the other, is not much unlike the Puniſhment 
Which Divine Juſtice has allotted to heinous Sin- 
B 5 NETS. 
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ners. They are ty'd up to the Plague, and there's 


therefore to cleanſe our Conſciences by Contriti- 


| Deſtruction, they do yet inſenſibly diſſolve our 


| folv'd upon a new Life, and to quit the World 


no eſcaping. A bad Action is no ſooner con- 
ceiv'd, than it brings forth its own Torment: $0 
that he that will not endure ſomething, that he 
may not do evil, muſt endure a great deal becauſe 
he his done it. This it is, that brought Death in- 
to the World, and kindled Hell-fire. We are 


on, Confeſſion, and Satisfaction: Neither are we 
to ſhun the more grievous Sins only, but even thoſe 
too, which we 9 as the leaſt and ſlighteſt, 
which tho they do not hurry us immediately to 


ſtrength, weaken us, and bring us to ruin in the 
end. And if the Veſſel miſcarry, what matters 
it, whether it be ſwallow'd up at once, or by ta- 
king in Water drop after drop, which being neg- 
lected, carries it to the bottom at laſt. The ea- 
ſier the Prevention, the more ſhameful is the Di- 
faſter; and the weaker the Adverſary, the greater 
is the Diſhonour of being overcome. 

II. We muſt never expect to graft Virtue in 
the Mind, till we have given over hankering af. 
ter even the ſmalleſt Vices. It ſignifies nothing, 
to have the Body in the Wilderneſs, and the Mind 
in Egytt. It is not enough to forgive Injuries, and 
to relinquiſh our more notorious and beaſtly Luſts 
if we ſtill take pleaſure in lewd Communication, 
and the Vanities of this World. Ill Habits muſt 
be torn up by the Roots, that they may never 
ſhoot again: It is not the bare lopping of the 
Branches that will ſerve the turn. In ſome reli 
gious Fits, we are apt to ſay (yes, and perchance 
to think ſo too) that we are now abſolutely re. 


with all the Corruptions and Vanities that attend 
| T9 e 
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it: Why do not we bolt the Door then againſt 
them, but only put it to? Oh how we are trou- 
bled to think of the Courſe we have led! And 
who is not? I beſeech you. Is there any Man ſo 
wicked as not to diſallow himſelf in his beloved 
Sins, even in the very Act of committing them? 
But what avails it to renounce them in Diſcourſe, 
and yet to embrace them in Practice. No Man has 
a Conſcience ſo ſear d, as not at ſome time or o- 
ther to reflect upon his Wickedneſs with Deteſta- 
tion: But then they are ſoon Friends again; where- 
as, he that is truly converted, lays the Ax at the 
Root, and leaves not the leaſt String behind him. 
He grows ſo jealous of his Frailty, and fo ſuſpi- 
cious of himſelf, that he ſtarts at the leaſt Occaſi- 
en, at the very ſhadow of Evil. 

III. Why do we fo ridiculouſly cavil then, and 
urge the Frailty of Nature, in Plea againſt the 
Commands of the Almighty? Does not he that 
made us what we are, and gave us what we 
bave, know beſt what we are able to do? Blind 
and impious Temerity! That Duſt and Aſhes ſhould 
preſume to Expoſtulate with the moſt High God! 
As if he impoſed more upon us, than we are a- 
ble to perform; and delignd rather our Mijery 
than our Salvation. By this Perverſeneſs, of pre- 
tending Difficulties where there are none, we pro- 
voke the Diſpleaſure of the Lord againſt us; who 
hath enabled us to do much more than we ima- 
gine; as would appear, it we did put che ſtrength 
he hath given us to the Experiment. Our Task 
is not hard in it {elf, but our Fears and Apprehen- 
ſions make it ſeem ſo. How many Accidents and 
Encounters, that were terrible to us at firſt, hath 
Cuſtom made familiar and eaſie! Wherefore, let 


bi 
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his Soldiers, but give them (even for the asking) 


Ability ſufficient for any warrantable Underta- 


king. IE 5 

IV. The readieſt way to maſter our Corrupti- 
ons, is to propound to our ſelves, that every Day 
is to be our laſt; for there is nothing that ſo much 
engages our Affections to this World, as the want 


of Conſideration, how ſoon we are to leave it. 
Can any Man be ſo forgetful, as to behold the 


daily Funerals that paſs before his Eyes, without 
thinking of his end? And yet even among the 
dead themſelves, we think of nothing leſs, than 
we do of Death. There is not any thing ſo fre- 
quently ſeen. and ſo ſoon forgotten. But the time 
is coming that ſhall deliver us from the bealtly 
fellowſhip of the Fleſh; diſpel this cloud of Ig- 
norance, and enlighten our Darkneſs. Let the 


oldeſt Man alive look back into the time paſt, and 


(if he can) pick but any one day out of his whole 


Life, that was not tainted with ſome blemiſn or 


defect. Our Childhood we have conſumed in 
hobby-hories and bawbles; our Youth in levities 


and luſts; our Manhood in crimes of a deeper dye; 


and when we have put all together, from our Cra- 
dle, to our gray Hairs, there remains nothing to 
us but Anxiety of thought, and the {ad fruit ef our 
Iniquity. Alas! how miſerable is that Man, that 
cannot look backward, but with Shame; nor for- 
ward without Terreur. Let him go to his Bags 
and his Coffers, that have coſt him ſo muck ſweat 
and trouble: What Comfort will they ſpeak to 
him in his extremity ; or what will all his ſenſual 
Pleaſures, his vain and empty Titles, Robes, Dig- 
nities and Crowns avail him in the day of his di- 
ſtreſs? What would a Man give when that diſ- 


mal day comes, that he might begin the World 


again, 
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again, to lead a new life? but Wiſnes are then too 
late. We are to make uſe of time while we have 
it; and to forbear doing thoſe things now, which 
_ ag Kyo hereafter ; It is 2 great 
er to deny our etites 
5 57 : CY es for a moment, that we 
V. If a Man upon his Death-bed w is 
Opinion of his paſt Life, and what bs E 
Riches, On, and worldly Delgbtr ou 
ſhould hear im tell you quite another Tile 5585 
he did in his Health; for at that hour Men conſi- 
der what they ſay, and ſpeak what they think 
Now although this Wiſdom comes with the ] 
N for him that is upon his exit; it may yet be 
of great benefit to us, if we will but i 
other Peoples miſcarriages, to corre&, or to ws 
vent our own. Whe but a Mad-man vhs 12 
may put to Sea in fair weather, fhall Inver for : 
ſtorm ? or defer all care of himſelf, *till the laft 85 
tremity, when he may ſave all at preſent, without 
any hazard? Caution comes too late When a Ma 
is under water, and ſo does Prudence too in 8 
Grave. Thoſe great and holy Men that have ut 
terly renounced this World, and all that's in it — 
the Love of a better, have made it the ſtud: of 
their whole lives, to underſtand how to live Aud 
how to die: And ſo hard a Leſſon have the found 
i unto fleſh and blood, that many of Fog £ 
their laſt breath, have not ſtuck to confeſs dber 
Ignorance. But we (forſooth) account it time a] 
nough in all conſcience, to betake our {ſelves t 0 
that which is good, When, in truth, we are fit for | 
nothing at all; and to begin our Lives, at an age, 
Sm = People have prolonged theirs of 
: 8 0 . — Sr 
1 ys certainly, for a Man to begin ar 
VI. Mon- 
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VI. Monſtrous heedleſneſs! to believe all this, 
and yet to live on, as we do. What is Time, but 
the paſſ] of a Shadow? Life, but a Point? or 
leſs, if poſſible. How ſmall a diſtance is there be- 
pan ny: 28 Cradle and the Tomb! Try if you can 
make the Sun ſtand till but one day, one hour, 


one moment. No, no, it will not be; Time is 
| 28 and will hold on its courſe till it has 


rought all created Nature to deſtruction. And 
yet ſo beſotted a Blindneſs poſſeſſes us, that we 
prefer this wretched Inſtant, before a glorious E- 


ternity. In the caſe of our frail and periſhable 


Bodies we lay out for neceſſaries, and proviſions, 
and ſpare for no pains to them; but in 
that of our immortal Souls, we behave our ſelves 
as if they were none of our concern. Let the 


Body be outaf order, and there is nothing ſo trou- 


bleſom, but we can readily undergo to remove it; 
but in the diſtempers of the Soul, we are not only 
neglectful but ihſenfible. When was it ever ſaid 
to us, Save your ſelves by Sea, or you are loſt, and 
we protracted it? Take off this Potion; tis bitter, 
but tis wholeſome, and we refus'd it? It is leſs than 
this, that God preſcribes to us, for our eternal 
good, and we give no heed to it. If we happen 
to have a Law-Suit, what a buſtle we make with 
our Sollicitors, and Breviates, feeing of Council, 
and tampering with Judges, to carry on the Cauſe? 
But in the great trial of our Souls at the day of 
Judgment (which is at hand) and where Heaven 


or Hell is the 2 there is no care taken j 


but we live on 


ning and fooling, till we loſe 
our ſelves beyond all Rede 


mption, for want of Pre- 


paration. Let us therefore betake our ſelves to 
- our wits, and put our affairs in order, as if we 
were every moment to be called to a- r 
* 1 
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This is true Philoſophy, to ſeparate Soul and Body by 
Wiſdom, before they come to be parted hy Neceſſity. 
VII. The thing we are principally to intend, 
(whether buſie or idle, in labour or at reſt) is this; 
to deliver our ſelves out of the power of Time 
and Caſualties, by the anticipation of Eternity ; 
which places us in a ſtate of Tranquility, that is 
ſteady and invariable. The Glutton in the Go- 
ſpel is ſtill begging the relief but of one drop of 
water to cool his Tongue, and condemned ſo to 
beg it to perpetuity, without obtaining it. Eter- 
nity is an everlaſting Inſtant, not to be thought 
upon, or mentioned, without horror; it is a reſt- 
leſs Wheel, it is a continued, and endleſs, and a 
ſtill commencing beginning: The ſerious thought 
of it is as Wormwood in our Cups of pleaſure; 
is ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment and ſadneſs; it 
tames our rebellious Spirits, and raiſes up the 
ſloathful Voluptuary to the love of Virtue ; it fa- 
cilitates all difficulties, ſweetens all our afflictions, 
and makes our misfortunes ſeem not only ſhort, 
but eaſie. It is not in the power of Man to ex- 
preſs or conceive this boundleſs Eternity. Were 
the whole Univerſe fill'd with e Figures, 
and as many Years, (nay Ages) taken from Eter- 
nity, as there would be found Unites in the whole 
Sum, Eternity would be ſtill the ſame, without 
any Diminution. He that conſiders the pains of 
Hell (as they are) to be ever begiuning, and yet 
never at an end, muſt have a heart of Flint, not 


to trouble and repent at the thought of it. 
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Of Thittony, the Evils of it, and the Re-: 


0 medien: And to know when we have ſub- 
C Fi due d it. a | 


1 I. T HE firſt Vice we are properly to encoun- 
ef ter, is Gluttony. This isthe Sin that brought 
| f Death into the World, and miniſters matter in a 
. 0 ; great meaſure to the reſt, It was the eating of 
YM: the Forbidden Fruit, that ruin'd the whole Race 
19 of Mankind, even before they had a Being: And 
14 it is ſtill the weak ſide where the Devil lays his 
ty moſt dangerous Temptations. From bence pro- 
1 ceeds dulneſs of ſpirit, floth, wearine:s of every 
1 thing, ſcurrility, babling, debauchery, heavineſs 
Ln of mind, and the diſſolution of all Virrues, prodi- 
Wi gality, beggery, a long train of Diſeaſes, and 
Death it ſelf in the concluſion : This is it that 
ſwells our Bills of Mortality; for vicious humours 
_ contracted from exceſs in Meats and Driaks, are 
the food of almoſt all Diſeaſes. Other accidents 
may attempt and threaten us, but this cuts off. 
Gluttony kills more than the Sword, 
II. Oh the Infamy of being a Slave to a Man's 
Belly! a wretched Carkaſs, with an inſatiable Ap- 
petite! Our bodies are none of the largeſt; and 
yet in greedineſs, the vaſteſt and the moſt voraci- 
ous of wat; Creatures come not near us. One 
Wood (we ice) maintains a great many Elephants; 
and a Paſture of a few Acres, a great many Bulls: 
But for us, one World is hardly ſufficient, The 
Air, the Seas, and the Foreſts muſt be all rifled, 
to pleaſe our Palates. He that looks into the Of- Nu: fete 
fices of a luxurious Palace, and ſecs the troops of ut the 
| Ser- 5 
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Servants ſweating and hurrying up and down; 
the maſſacre of Beaſts, Fleſh, and Fowl; and eve- 
ry thing afloat in the richeſt Wine; ſome to or- 
der the Plate, and cover the Table, others to ſerve 
up the Meat, ſo many to marſhal the Diſhes, o- 
thers again to carve, and every Man ready at his 
part: He that ſees, I ſay, the magnificence, and 
variety of theſe Entertainments, cannot but won- 
der at ſo horrible a profuſion for the Guts of one 
Family. Not that I would adviſe any Man to 
ſtarve himſelf ; for the Belly is importunate, and 
mult have daily food. But here lyes the ſnare, we 
do the buſineſs of Pleaſure, under the pretence of 
Neceſſity. 1f we would inform our ſelves how 
{mall a matter ſatisfies Hunger, let us conſider 
what we are capable of, and what we have need 
of; we ſhall then underſtand, that no Man is 
driven upon exceſs, by neceſſity. Nature contents 
* 5 ittle, but the cravings of Luxury are 
III 1 —. takes no pleaſure at all in Comple- 
ment, or Oſtentation; let it be fatisfied, and nao 
matter with what: So ſoon as the reliſh- is off 
from the Palate, the precious and the common are 
doth alike. Let him but eat, that is hungry, and 
drink, that is a- thirſt; whether his Bread be white 
or brown, or his Drink plain Water out of the 
next Brook, or choiceſt Wine refreſh'd with 
dow, it is all one to Nature: Stay but the ſto- 
mach, and quench the thirſt, ſhe looks for no 
nore, All the quarters of the World muſt be 
wnted for Fiſh and Fleſh, ſeveral ſorts of Wines 
or the Gigſto, and provoking Sauces, to gratifie 
ur regen Appetites: And what are all theſe 
. fetch d Curioſities and Delicates in the end, 
ut the Torments of a miſerable Surfeit? Epicurus 
2 recom- 
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recommends Temperance to us, if it were for no- 
thing elſe hut the very pleaſure of it. There's a 
great deal of difference, betwixt the plaineſt meat 
in the world to a good ſtomach, and the moſt i Of 
delicious to one that is crop-ſick. He that would 1 
diſcharge himſelf of all ſuperfluous care for the 
Belly, let him but conſider the end of all, and 
that he is only preparing a Treat for the Worms: 
This methinks ſhould make a Man ſo order his coun 
Body, as that his Mind may be never the worſe ¶ prac 
fort. That's the beſt Diet undoubtedly, which I ming 
is every Where to be had, and without trouble, I may 
and neither burthenſom to a Man's Purſe, nor to ¶ leaſt 
his Body. He is a great Maſter of himſelf, that I can 
commands his Belly. The Body requires Nouriſh- 
ment, not Dainties; and we have been convinced 
2 the ſuperfluity of many things, by the want of 

m 


IV. But tis no ſuch mighty buſineſs neither, to 
contemn Superfluities; give me the Man that can 
chearfully diſpence even with Neceſſities, that 
can content himſelf with Bread and Water, and 
with the Herbs of the Field, as well for Man' 
meat as for Beaſts; that eats only to ſuſtain and! 
ſtrengthen Nature, and to glerifie God; that takes 
his Meat as a ſick Man does his Phyſick, meer) 
for healths fake, without any regard to the taſte ve ar 
that declines voluptuous Treats and Entertain 
ments; and (at leaſt) moderates himſelf in the 
pleaſures of the Palate, fince he cannot totally ex 
tinguiſn them; and preſerves himſelf in purit) 
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CHAP v. 


Of Tuxury: The foulneſs it: How abt 


we are torelapſe into it: Howto avoid it. 


J. N is a brutal Vice; and that, which, 
of all others, puts a Man the moſt out of 
countenance. Nor is it ſo ſpameful only in the 
practice, but the Apoſtle forbids us the very na- 
ming of what concerns it. The foulneſs of it 
may appear in this; that a Man (if he has but the 
leaſt ſpark of modeſty or good - nature in him) 
cannot forbear bluſhing at the very thoughts of 
my Uncleanneſs committed, if he does but ima- 
vine that any body elſe knows of it. Nay, there 
we many People ſo tender and ſcrupulous in this 
point, that they'll run any hazard, rather than 
uſt their very Confeſſors with ſo ſcandalous a 
cret, He that falls into this bog, very rarely 
pets out again; and there's little hope of him that's 
infected with this Diſeaſe; For, alas! what can 
Man do in the caſe of Continence, which is the 
ift of God? | 
II. The firſt Remedy muſt be fervent Prayer 
the Almighty, for Grace and Strength: And 
ve are next, to reſiſt the very firſt motions to 
mpurity, and to ſhake them off, as we would do 
burning coal from our Garments. If we come 
ut once to deliberate, we are loſt. If we parly, 
e are upon the point of yielding. We muſt have 
care of Idleneſs, High- feeding, laſcivious Ob- 


than the barg cts, looſe and wanton 3 Nothing (in 
cult 


CHAI 


Wort) is to be omitted in this di 


. Nay the 
y beſt of Men are not without their infirmi- 


s; certain latent diſpoſitions, which though we 
| cannot 


\ ; 
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cannot Papa call fins, we find many times to th 
prove the preludes to wirkedneſs, and if they i th 
gain but never ſo little upon us, it will be hard to 
9 them. He that will: be great, muſt not Be 
ſpiſe little things. The leafs ſpark is enough to Pr. 
fire the largeſt City. : | We 
III. Let every Man have a care of too much If not 
confidence in himſelf. He that goes on, without gre 
doubting, is fallen already. How many Inſtances / 
have we of brave and eminent Men, that after I dies 
ſolemn Confeſſions, Victories and Exploits, even 
to admiration, have yet been ſurprized, and loſt 
at the fight of a Woman! I do not ſpeak of 
Sampſon, David, and Solomon, thoſe ancient and 
- famous examples of Human frailty, but others of 
freſher date, and which we ſee daily before our 
eyes. And if there were nothing elſe but a Man's 
own weakneſs, methinks he ſhould be ſo conſcious 
of it, asto be humbled, and ſuſpe& himſelf, 'What 
greater madneſs, than after ſo many experiments 
of the errors of all Ages and Nations, {till to ex. 
poſe our ſelves to be worſted, in confidence of 
our ſtrength! But this is the fate of our incredu- 
lous and ſtubborn Nature, to give no heed or cre- 
dit to the falls of others, till we are in the Pit 
our ſelves, God made Woman for a Helper to 
Man, but by ſubtilty of the Serpent, ſhe wa 
wrought upon to be his Deſtroyer: She wounds ſt 
burns, and conſumes him. There is no Hy, 
no Baſilizk, to what ſhe carries in her Voice and 
Eyes: have a care of her Charms, as you love 
your Soul. The whole Sex follows the old trade 0 
driving Man out of Paradiſe... © A 
IV. It is an ordinary thing, I know, to excuſi 

our ſelves, by ſaying We cannot avoid it, ſhe's « 


our Acquaintance, we mean no hurt in t. But leg 
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imes to | theſe plauſible pretences, there yes more miſchief 
if they I than we are aware ofy for wwe fall by degrees in- 
be hard I to dangerous Liberties,” unwary Diſcourſes, looſe 
uſt not I Behaviour, wanton Merriments, interchanging of 
wugh to Preſents, &. till in the end, by little and little, 
we come, from the negle& of Modeſty, to juſt 
o much none at all. This Licence grows upon us by de- 
without I grees, and he that bluſhes and trembles at the ve- 
Inſtances Ill 7y appearance of a Woman to day, ſhall look Ba- 
hat after I bies in her eyes to morrow; play with her naked 
its, even il Br eaſts, and feel the Poiſon at his Heart, before 
and loſt he is ſenſible of the danger. Thus by degrees, 
ſpeak of from dim-fighted, our Reaſon comes to be ſtark 
cient and blind, and the Divine Soul lyes groveling upon 
others of the ground, without any conſideration, either of 
\efore our of Heaven or of it ſelf, till the fire of our Luſts 
ut a Man's ſhall be ſwallowed up in that of Hell it ſelf; the 
| conſcious I ſad and miſerable end of a beaſtly and momentary ls 
ſelf, What I pleaſure. As if we were all drunk with the Juice 
periments of that Herb which is ſaid to make People die | 
{tilt to ex. hing. Th 75 f 
nfidence of | V. Fools that we are! what would we be at? j 
ir incredu- that have neither Wit enough to adviſe our ſelves, 
ecd or cre · N or to take counſel of others. Is it Pleaſure we it 
in the Pit leck? God hath provided Pleaſures eternal for: us | 
| 


2 Helper to In Heaven, Thoſe of the World are deceitful, 
t, ſhe was tranſitory and uncertaia; ſhall we lay hold of 
he wounds, cheſe then, and quit our title to thoſe of the next? | 
Where's our Reaſon? What is become of our Un- | 
derſtanding? If we look upward toward thoſe |: 

— 


that are gone to Heaven before us, we ſhall find 
them ſuch, as, here upon earth, mingled their 
bread with aſhes, and their drink with their tears; 
deſet on every fide with perſecution and con- 


* 
4 it, ſhes 1 empt; holding no intelligence at all with world- | 
- But und y comforts; and making prayers and tears their | 


daily 


almoſt in the fame moment, 


feel too late) the End and the Reward of 


ing to the falſe Joys of this World, the De. 
lights of the Fleſh, and carnal Pleaſures. We 


e do well to meditate upon this, if we be- 
jeve it. | 
VI. But if Pleaſure in this World be the thing 


we covet, why do we not then gore it our ſelves 
in the bleſling 


of a well com and virtuous 
Mind? and that's a Pleaſure ſubſtantial, ſincere, un- 

ble, and untainted : Whereas the enjoy ments 
of the Fleſh are weak, ſhort-liv'd, only varniſh'd 


over, bedawbed with Wine, and Perfumes, both 
afraid and aſhamed of the Light: Lying moſt in 


Bawdy-houſes, and Taverns, and ſuch other places 
as commonly find work for the Conftable. If 
they are glorious without, they are yet mot 
wretchedly ſordid within; they begin and end 
riſh even in 
the very enjoyment. But the Pleaſure of the 
Mind is gentle, noble, invincible, ſteady and ſe- 
cure; 4 * neither with Satiety, nor Re. 
pentance. It is neither accompanied with ſhame, 
nor followed with remorſe or ſadneſs; nor does 
it ever deſert him that poſſeſſes it. The way-to 
this Pleaſure is to renounce all other; for zo c 


temm Pleaſure is the greateſt Pleaſure, ' 


CHAP 


tion is 


Brook, or dabbling in it perchance with 


CHAP: VI. 


0f Avarice : The Wickedneſs of it, The Poor 
and the Rich compared, The Deceit and 
the Vanity of Riches. 


I. TT is the great cheat of Avarice, that it diſ- 
claims it ſelf: For there is not any Man will 


confeſs himſelf to be covetous. I have a Family 


70 provide for, ſays one: I would fain do ſome good 
among my poor Neighbours, cries another: A third 
is for building 
theſe are our Pretences for hoarding up Riches; 
and when we have gotten them, we go on to 
get more, and ſpend our Lives in a bare Acquiſiti- 
on of what was at firſt pretended for our Com- 
fort or Support, but part with nothing. What is 
a thirſty Man the better for the fight of a 7 

is Fin- 
ger, unleſs he take ſome of it into his Stomach to 
relieve his Drought? Juſt this is the Caſe of an a- 
varicious Man with his Mony; he ſees it, and 
handles it, but his Mind is no Veſſel to receive it, 


nud fo never the better for it. God made the 


* only for himſelf, and it is he alone that can 
it. | 5 

II. Give the covetous Man the Treaſure of the 
whole Earth; let him not only poſſeſs, but tram- 
ple upon all that is rich and precious, all that is 


curious and cofily in the Univerſe. Alas! the ha- 


ring of all this will but ſerve him for an Incentive 
to defire more. Nature is bounded, but Imagina- 
tion is Infinite. It is not a Pin matter, what Mo- 
ny in the Coffer, or what Corn in the Barn, to 
him that is only intent upon what he has not, 


withou: 
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of Alms-houſes and Hoſpitals. And 
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without computing what already he has. The © 
World it ſelf is too little for him, whom the Ing 
whole World cannot fatisfie. If we did but con- va 
ſider the Miſchiefs that accompany great Fortunes, ay, 
and the Benefits they deprive us of, we ſhould 
ſoon find, with the-bleſfed Apoſtle, that Coverouſ. N bme 
neſs it the root of all evil, Thence come Frauds, 
Wars, Perjuries, Treaſon, Diſcord, Ambition, Rob- 
beries, Piracies,  Publick Tumults, Domeſtick 
Treacheries, Corruptions in the Seat of Judgment. 
III. Look but the poor and the rich Man in the 
Face, and compare their Countenances, and you 
ſhall ſee that the one, in the ſourneſs of his Looks, 
betrays the anxiety and ſollicitude of his Thoughts: 
The other's Brow is clear and open in Teſtimony 
of an honeſt and chearful Mind. The rich Man's 
Happineſs is but from the Teeth outward, a coun- 
terfeit Satisfaction, with a Worm in his Heart; 
when the poor Man, without any mixture off. © 
Trouble, enjoys a continual Repoſe. The one, be. 
twixt the deſire of getting, and the fear of loſing 
lyes expos'd to all the Aſſaults of Fortune; (tor 
the more he has, the more he rovets.) The other is 
rich even in his Poverty: His Wiſhes are ſquared | 
to his Neceſſities; he fears nothing, for he hath 
nothing to loſe that he cares for: He ſpends the 
Day merrily, and ſleeps ſoundly at Night. Where 
as the other, on the contrary, is never at eaſe; 
and the leſs ſenſe he has of his Condition, the 
greater is his Danger. | 


IV. A Word now to the inſatiable Miſer, with 
all his Hoards, brave Houſes and Poſſeſſions: The 
time will come, (the time appointed from Eter- 
nity) when he muſt part with all his ſplendid: 
Acquiſitions, Life and all; when all thoſe things 
muſt periſh too, for which he himſelf is like wiſe 

$6.5 8 | t 
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to periſn. He will then ſee the Error of admi- 
ring what he ſhould have deſpiſed, and of ſetting 
a value, ſo childiſhly, upon Trifles: Childiſhly, I 
fay, ſaving only that Children play the fool upon 
cheaper Terms. Their dotage is employ'd upon 
ſome pretty Shells, perchance, or Pebbles, that 


they find by the Sea-ſide; ours upon Gold and 


Precious Stones. I do not ſay, that where Pro- 
ridence hath given a Man a plentiful Fortune, 
the Owner of it ſhould not make uſe of it: But I 


ortion, or Injuſtice, nor with more carking and 


Mony into our Coffers, but not into our Hearts, to 
ne end that we may chearfully reſign our ſelves to 


an ſo rich as he that needs not Riches. We are 


aps, or Caſualties; but to ſtrip our ſelyes by An- 
cipiation; which is done, if we do but take a- 
ay from our ſelves, by an Indifference, what- 
derer we might otherwiſe loſe by Violence. No 
lan is maſter of himſelf, ſo long as he is a ſlave to 


od 'y thing elſe, 


V. As to matter of State and Ceremony, we 
e to lay it utterly afide, and to conform in our 
oaths and Diet, not ſo much to Example, as to 
nſtian Moderation and Virtue. Poverty it ſelf, 


enty, Let us but keep our ſelves from Thirſt, 
nger and Cold, Nature asks no more. A Cot- 
e may keep a Man as warm as a Palace; and 
is no abſolute neceſſity of covering our Bo- 

with Silk. Is there no quenching of our 
ſt, but in Chryftal? No cutting of our Bread, 
eis the Knife has an Agat Handle? We may 
C- waſh 


yould have it honeſtly gotten; not by Fraud, Ex- 


wing than the thing is worth: We may take 


he Will of God, either to want, or to abound. No 


ot to wait for the loſs of all by Thieves, per- 
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waſh as clean in an Earthen Veſſel as in à er, 


and ſee as well by a Candle in a PewterWtket, no 
as in a Plate. He that values himſelf fe bie © 
Gold, is inconſiderable without it: How. much rep 
better were it for us, to {et our Hearts upon thoſe ll :e 
Riches, which neither Fortune nor Death it {af val 
can ever take from us? Why ſhould any Man fear way 


Poverty, that has the Treaſure of a Kingdom ,j.- 
within himſelf? There is the Kingdom of Heaven, 
in a good Conſcience. He that ſeeks his own 
Good, let him ſeek God alone, who is the only 
Good, the only Poſſeſſion, and the only Treaſure, 
The World is of no value to him that dedicates hin. 
ſelf wholly to God. 
VI. Oh the emptineſs and impoſture, of all that 
we account delicate and glorious in this World! 
To ice a Man wrapt up in Gold, and Embroidery 
with a long Retinue at his Heels, and in a ſplendi 
Equipage; how wanderfully are we taken witli 
the Spectacle? And yet, alas! all this is but a r 
Pomp, and Oſtentation of Vanities, that leave 
in the very moment that they pleaſe us: And 1 
is not from the Schools of the Philoſophers, na 
from the Croſs of Chriſt, nor from * Eternal 
Wiſdom alone, that 1 draw this Obſervation; buf 
from the World it ſelf, and thoſe that have mo 
courted and adored it. What Satisfaction had H 
man in all his Wealth, Power and Dignity? NM 
no, ſays he, (in a full Audience) I reckon all this 
nothing, ſo long as I ſee Mordecai ſitting at the Kny 

| Gate. What a Mockery, what a Blindneſs is tug; d 
I have often read 97g ihe indeed, that the Pe 105 
ſures of the Fleſh and of this World are as 1 
thing, compared with thoſe of Virtue and Ee 


ance 


nity ; but to pronounce them to be as nothing, 4 1 
relpect even of nothing it ſelf, this 800 of bre 
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deal farther : So that in effect, in the Contempt of 
nothing, we do nothing. But that we may not 
want Matter to work upon, let us contemn and 
repreſs our Luſts, that we way be better acquain- 
ted with Poverty, and learn to meaſure the true 
value of things by the uſe of them. Now the 
Man way to bring our ſelves with eaſe to 4 contempt of 


4 the World, is to think daily of leaving i. 


s his ownlfl — _— — 
is the on L 
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Of Anger : The Character of an angry Man: 
, of all tau The Effects, Cauſes, and Remedies of it, 


this 3 

Embroider q O be angry at Anger, is almoſt the only 
in a ſplendid jultißable exerciſe of that Paſſion: For l 
taken will againſt a moſt execrable and outragious Monſter ; 
s but a r Affection ſo unquiet and ay" ny that if it 
that leave Inee ſeizes us, it unmans us. It is, in one Word, 
2 Us: r Madneſs, that carries a Man head-long to 
W "Wood and Revenge, without any regard to Friends, 
1 The "829d Manners, or indeed to his own Security; 
ervation; bl ' 


or, to take away another Man's Life, he'll run 
ny hazard of his own, and (as in the fall of a 
ouſe) daſh himſelf to pieces upon the Ruins of 
hat he carries down before him. Neither is it 
* brutal only, but a moſt ungraceful Paſſion. The 
2 at be 0 * he burn and ſparkle, the Veins ſwell, the Hair 
indn * Iads on end, the Teeth grating, the Mouth all 
rhat t n fome; the Voice ſhrill and piercing, the Coun- 
ld are 71 France fierce and terrible, the Brow frowyninꝑ, 
rtue 1 e Head joggling and nodding, and the whole 
as nothing Body in a continual and moſt uncomely Agitati- 
us goes a 84 * To ſay nothing of the menacing Actions and 
2 | 5 C 2 Geſturec, 


at have mol 

ction had * 
ignity? 

15 all this 
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Geſtures, clutchingInd ſtriking of the Hands, beat. 
ing the Breaſt, ſtamping and tearing the Hair, ren- 
ding. the Cloaths, and all the Blood in the Body 
boils in the Face. How abominable muſt this 
be in the Mind, that ſliews it ſelf ſo deteſtable in 
the Countenance®\The Poets draw the Furies 
with Fire-brands and Snakes, howling and yell- 
ing, with hidcous out-cries, which might firm 
for no ill Picture of a Man in Choler; it I may 
call him a Man, who by his beſtial cruelty, and 
{alvage fierceneſs, ſeems to have caſt off all the 
"Advantages and Aﬀections of Humanity. One 
way keep other Vices private, but this breaks out 
at · che Eyes, and diſcovers it {elf in the Air of the 
Face: Like Fire, it devours all before it, and the 
more we ſtrive to ſuppreſs it, the more furiouſly 
it burns. An angry Man is utterly uncapable either 

of Moderation or Reproof. | | 
II. As for other Vices, they are confin'd, we 
ſee, to certain Bounds and Limits; but Anger flies 


at all, and there is not any thing that ſcapes it, 


be it never ſo Sacred. Do we not invade Heaven 
it ſelf, both with open Blaſphemies, and ſecret 
Murmurings, againſt the Power, Goodneſs, and 
Providence of the Almighty ? And our Anger ex- 
tends it ſelf not only to thoſe that we think have 
done us an Injury, but to thoſe too that poſlibly 


may hercafter do us one: So ingenuouſly we do 


improve our vain Imaginations, that we fall upon 
any Man that has the Power to difoblige us, as it 


he had done it already. Nay, we are many times 


in a Rage, we know not at whom, or for what, 
but yet bluſter and fret; and for want of other 
Matter to work upon, we fall upon our ſelyes. 


Nor is it the Injur only that moves us; for we 
do frequently wreak our ſpight upon things inani- 
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mate; that cannot (properly) either difoblige or 
affront us. As, for a Man to cut his Cloak in 
pieces, tarow Diſhes and Candleſticks about the 
Houſe, ſplit Pengin a Rage, and tear Paper, be- 
cauſe things will not go as he would have them : 
What can be more ridiculous? The breaking of a 
Glaſs is enough to put many a Man out-of bis 
Senſes; the miſlaying of a Napkin, the Screek of 
a Table drawn upon the Floor, and a thouſand o- 
ther things which do neither deſerve our Anger, 
nor feel it. A reſty Jade, a barking Cur, the buz- 
zing of a Fly in our Ears, the ftinging of a Gnat; 
theſe, forſoorh, are Provocations to tranſport us 
beyond all Patience, and Death without Mercy, 
to the poor Animal that offends us. How great 
as Madneſs is it, to puniſh Brutes and things inſe;,1- 
ble, for the Tranſgre/'ens of reaſonable Creatures! 

III. If we proceed now to take a view of An- 
ger in the Effects, we ſhall find it the grea:eſt 
Plague that ever infeſted Human Nature: How 
many Murthers, Towns laid waſte, whole Nati- 
ons utterly depopulated, heaps of ſlaughter'd Bo- 
dies, (as if the Sword had yy'd with the Peſti- 
lence) and the Rivers running Blood. Look upon 
the Ruins of the nobleſt Cities of the World, un- 
peopled Deſarts, Conflagrations, poiſon'd Foun- 
tans, extinguith'd Families: Conſider all this, and 
Jon have here before your Eyes, the Fruits and 
Works of Anger. I ſhould think, that we are no 


longer a Society of Men, but a multitude of 


Beaſts, were it not tnar I find Beaſts of the ſame 
Kind ta agree among themſelves, whereas Men 
are ſtill worrying of one another. Now there is 
this further Miſchief in Anger; it defaces the 1- 
mage of God in us, whoſe Works are al:ogether 
peaceable and calm: It caſts a Miſt before our 
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Eyes, ſo that we are not able to diſcern the 
Truth our ſelves; and it makes us ſtubborn and 
uncounſellable towards others. It diſturbs and 
diſtracts all the Faculties of the Soul, and let the 
Diſeaſe be never ſo foul, the Reputation it has 
gotten with the People, keeps it yet in Counte- 
nance; for with the Rabble, Anger paſſes ſor the 
Mark of a Man of Honour. Put let us rather con- 
fider now, what Remedy in the Caſe; and if we 
cannot utterly take it away, how we may bring 
it, at leaſt, to ſome ſort of Reaſon and Modera- 
_ tion. | | 
IV. The beſt way will be to begin with the 
Contempt or Neglect of the firſt Motive to it; 
for if we once loſe Ground, it will be hard reco- 
vering it: We are at the Mercy of That, and not 
That at Ours ; when the Enemy is within the 
Gate, he'll hardly take Conditions of his Priſoner, 
It is a much eaſier matter to keep him out, than 
to govern him when he's entred. In the upper Re- 
ions of the Air, we find neither Clouds nor Tem- 
peſts, but altogether ſerenity and quiet; the Thun- 
der is below. So it is with a great and genereus 
Mind; it ſtifles the very firſt Motions to Diſplea- 
ſure; it gives not way o much as to a licentious 
Word, but flands firm in a Station of Tranquility 
and Compoſure; very well underſtanding that by 
Tranſports of Anger, Evils are not remov'd, but 
made wore. . It is with Chelerick Men, as with 
Birds that are lim'd, the more they flutter, the 
faſter they are, and the more they ſtruggle, the 
more entangled. The Anger does us more hurt 
than the Injury. He that is angry upon the Ap» 
rehenſion that another Man condemns him, does 
is Adverſary too much Honour, if he values it; 
and thinks too meanly of himſelf, if he revenges 
| | | U. 
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it. Revenge is à Confeſſion of Trouble, and it is the 
part of a narrow Soul, to meditate a ſerious Revenge 
for an Imaginary Miſchief. 

V. In the Caſe of lying under a Slander, the 

ueſtion is not, What becomes another Man to 
fo or do; but what we are to {ay or do our 
ſelves. Becauſe another Man is waſpiſh and per- 
verſe: Am I to break my Peace for't, and to be 
froward too my ſelf? We are to imitate our Maker. 
How many impious Wretches does God ſuf- 
ter to enjoy the common Benefits of Nature? And 
yet among Mortals, one wicked Man will not be 
perſuaded to endure another. Let us apply our 
ſelves to amend all at Home, which we may do; 
without concerning our ſelves ſo much for the 
Reforming of others, which we cannot do. Are 
we not Sinners? How little then is that we ſuffer, 
in compariſon of the Hell which we have de- 
ſervd? Are our Ears ſo delicate, that we cannot 
bear a Reproach ? The Fault (and the Shame too) 
is his that does an Injury, not his that ſuffers it. 
The Sufferer is only to look upon his Affliction as 
a Portion allotted him from Eternity for his 
greater Good. Forgive, and you ſhall be forgiven, 
is the Word of God himſelf. He that awakens 
not at his Thunder, is not aſleep but dead. E ts 
ur intereſt to pardon others, as the Condition of being 
pardon'd our ſelves. 

VI. Among many Incentives to Anger, I reckon 
Suſpicion to be the ſlieſt and moſt intinuating of 
al, Let us away with it therefore upon an 
terms. Good Lord (we cry) how coldly, how 
angel ſuch a one look d upon me! He would hard- 
take any notice of me. He gave me à word or two, 
md ſo went his way. Of this we may be certain, 
be that is jealous, ſhall never want Matter or Co- 
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lour for it; moſt People being apt to believe the 
worſt. An ill Conſtruction of things goes a great 
way in the very Injury we complain of: We are 
therefore to deal plainly, and judge charitably, 
And we are to ſay to our ſelves on the behalf of 

the abſent : Who knows but this may be all a Story? 
In ill Reports it is not good to be over-credulous, and 
to take up a Pique at a venture, before we fully un. 
derſtand the Matter. Time. and leiſure will diſcover 
all. In a Trial at Law, no Man is caſt without a 
Proof, let the Cauſe be never ſo trivial: And ſhall 
we dare then to condemn a Friend -without a 
Hearing? He muſt be a very weak Man, that pre- 
Ently believes all he hears. Some there are that 
ſpread falſe Reports with an Intention to deceive; 
others again, do but tell what they hear, and are 
_ deceived themſelves. | | 
What is-ſpoken in private, is almoſt not ſpoken 
at all. What can be more unreaſonable, than to 
ſuppreſs the Cauſe of our Diſpleaſure, and yet pub- 
liſh the Effects of it? It is good ſometimes to fee 
and not ſee, and to hear and not hear. He thai 
ſeems not to know of an Injury, is not bound to tale 
notice of it. | 

VII. When I am told that any Body ſpeaks il! 

of me, my Courſe ſhall be, to ask my own Con- 
{cience, if 1 did not ſpeak ill of him firſt; 
and then to make it my own Cale, How m 
have I ſpoken ill of my ſelf * This Reflection will 
make a Man moderate; if not for the love of, 
Virtue, yet for his own Sake at leaſt, Shall! 
play the Epicure my ſelf, and inveigh againſt 
Luxury in another? Put a Knight of the Poſt to 
declaim againſt 47 71 Be my ſelf perfidious, 
and challenge exact Fidelity from my Neighbour! 


Why ſhould not other People talk as freely of me; 
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as I do of them? 1 am to bethink my ſelf, not 
only what I ſuffer, but what I do; and not to re- 
prehend that in another, which I find in my own 
Breaſt. We are all bad enough, and to bear with 
one anothers Infirmities, is but common Equity. 
Nay, ſuppoſe that we are not as yet Guilty, who 
knows how ſgon we may be ſo? Let him that 
thinks he ſtands, take heed leſt he fall. | 

VIII. The Wounds of an Enemy, the Offences 
of a Friend, the Diſobedience of a Child, the 
Careleſsneſs or the Treachery of a Servant, are 


things ſo familiar, that we may as well wonder 


at a Roſe in the Spring, or an Apple in Autumn, 
as at any of them, A Man that walks the Streets 
of a populous City, muſt expect to meet with a 
ſlip in one place, a ſtop in another, the daſh of 
the Kennel in a third: Juſt ſuch are the Adven- 
tures of Life, and with the fame Conſideration 
they are to be undergone. When a lewd Perſon 
caſts a Reproach upon a good Man, let them but 
both do their parts, and there's no hurt done. It 
is in the Nature of the one to do Miſchief, and it 
is the Duty of the other to requite Evil with 
Good, We are to try if we can mend him; 
which is never to be effected by Revenge, but ra- 
ther by Patience and Obligations. It may per- 
chance work a thorough Reformation upon him; 
but very probably, it will quiet and ſweeten 
him at the leaſt: Or however, we our ſelves ſhall 
moſt certainly be the better for it, if he be not. 
Well! There's ſuch a one is my mortal Enemy, he 
bas ſpoken the baſeſt and the moſt diſhonourable things 
of me. — How am I now to behave my {elf in 
this Caſe? Why truly, according to the Rules of- 
Charity, and of good Diſcretion: I have this bus 
at ſecond hund: I can hardly believe it, Or, if he 
C. did 
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did ſay it, ſome Body has abus d him: I am confident 
he had no ill Meaning in it. Nay, it may be he ſaid 
it on Purpoſe that I ſhould hear ont again, and he 
be the better fort. The truth ont is, he hath right 
on his fide, for I cannot much deny the thing; and 
I'm een well enough ſerv d for beginning with him. 
But after all this, what if it ſnall be found to be 
meer Malice, and a Deſign upon an innocent Per- 
ſon> Was not my Saviour more innocent, and in- 
comparably a greater Sufferer? I am to ſay with 
the Prophet, I was dumb, and opened nat my mouth, 
becauſe it was thy domg. Let us all look to our own 
ways, and have a care, that what other People ſa 
or do amiſs, prove not unto us an occaſion of 40 
„ 
N. But what is it that troubles us? Opinion ? 
If fo; it is but removing that Opinion, and we 
are ſecure; and this, methinks, might be done by 
a very ordinary way of Reaſon. Nothing can 


hurt us, unleſs we join with it to hurt our ſelves, 


The Mind is ſafe and inacceſſible; out of the 
reach of Injuries and Accidents. It moves it {elf, 
and in judging of Externals, it makes every thing 
only to be, as it is taken. My Adverſary (lays 


one) is certainly the vileſt Creature upon the face of 


the Earth. Let him alene then, ſay I, and leave 
him to be puniſh'd by ſome other hand: Or how- 
ever, he has his Torment already in his Tranſ⸗ 
greſſion. He's 8 Man of Reaſon, and I wonder ht 
can allow himſelf in theſe Libeities. I prethee won- 
der at thy ſelf roo, and begin the Reformation at 
home, upon thy own Impatience, and learn 1 
overcome Evil with Good. But we have other Mens 
faults in ſight, and our own behind us. Oh the plas. 


ſure of Revenge, ſays the Vindictive Man. Lu 


bim take it then, ſay I; upon condition, that 1 
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fall upon his greateſt Enemy firſt; Let him begin 
with his extravagant Fury and Rage. Is not he 
a Mad-man that runs into the Streets to beat Bo 


for breaking his Windows, when he has Thieves 
in his Houſe, that are ready to rifle him, and cut 


his Throat? When Plato's Hand was up in Choler, 


to ſtrike an untoward Servant, he conſidered better. 


of it, and check'd himſelf; Sirrah, ſays he, I would 
box you, if I were not angry with you: Judging it 


more for his Credit to chaſtiſe his Paſſion, before 


he meddled with his Man; and piving to under- 
ſtand, that a cholerick Maſter deſerves the Laſh 


better than a negligent Servant. Ton ſhall very 


rarely find any Man brave, that is furious. 

X. Judges and publick Magiſtrates may be al- 
lowed to put on a Countenance of Severity and 
Diſpleaſure; but if at any time it comes up to 


Anger, let it be ſo order'd, as only to wait upon 


Reaſon, but not to preclude it. Offenders are to 
be reprehended, and corrected too, but without 
Paſſion. So long as there are bad Men in the 
World, there will be Villany in it; and he that is 
reſolved to fret himſelf for whatſoever he ſees a- 


miſs, ſhall never have any quiet Hour while he 


breathes. We are not angry at the Heats and 
Colds in their proper Couric and Seaſon: No lefs 


natural are the Indignities we ſuffer from wicked 


Men, and no otherwife ought we to concern our 
ſelves for them. A wiſe and a good Man ſhould 
deal with Malefactors, as a Phylician does with 
Mad-men; do them all the good he can, and let 


their Extravagancies go for nothing. The only 
Revenge for a Slanderer, is to let him alone, as if 


he were not worth a Revenge. The leſs his Ca- 


lumny works upon another, the more it works 


upon himſelf, by diſappeinting him of the end 


and pleaſure of his Contumely. But 7 a ſhame, 


_ youll 
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you'll fay, for à Man to be contemm d, and not t MW Ange! 
wmdicate his Honour. How great a Shame is it Com 

then, to fear to be contemned? For no Man fears i ly, to 
Contempt, but he that deſerves it. A wiſe Man eren t 
reckons nothing diſgraceful but Sin; for he go- MW Natur 
verns himſelf, not according to the Judgment of lf ple as 
Mien, but of God. If any Man deſpite me, if any % A 
Man hate me, let him look to it; it ſhall be my II. 
care not to deſerve either. Patience is invincible, Men, 
and triumphs in the end over Nature it ſelf. It is N, ( 
a kind of Imitation of God himſelf, who forgive: foul or 
all, ſuffers all, and with his Mercies tranſcends ¶ject N 
our Iniquities. 1? is more glorious to take no natice ¶ we thi 
at all of an Injury, than to pardon it. ſelf fro 
| RES | . from t. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Envy and Sloth, with their Deſcription 


and Cure. 


I. HE envious Man is not only the firſt, but 
5 the greateſt Plague to himſelf, he preys 
upon his own Bowels, before he meddles with his 
Neighbours Goods; and it is not in this, as in o- 
ther Vices, where the Puniſhment follows the 
Sin, for here it goes before it, and yet keeps it 
Company too, for they ge Hand in Hand toge- 


ther. A Diabolical Affection! That another Man's lves, it 
Happineſs muſt be my Torment; and that which None by! 
makes him fat, muſt make me lean. In other or by lc 

Sins, we find only an Oppoſition to this or that I our ow 
particular Virtue: But Envy perverts the very Na- III. w 

ture of things, and profeſſes open Enmity to all Ir they 
| - Goodneſs. Firſt, to God himſelf, whoſe Nature Ibe Enyi, 
It is (humanly ſpeaking) to communicate all his ppy; az 


Mercies and Bletlings. Next, to the Saints and 
| "5 N x Angels, 


not w Angels, who rejoice in the Comforts of their 
e is it Companions, as if they were their own. Third- 
1 fears ly, to Chriſtian Charity, which bids us do good 
> Man Wl eyen to our Enemies. And laſtly, to the Law of 
he go- Nature, which commands us to wiſh other Peo- 
[ent of ple as happy as our ſelves. Envy is a kind of blear- 


ey d Affection, it cannot endure to look againſt the Light. 


be my II. Satan indeed is envious, but it is againſt. 


incible, Men, not his Fellow Devils: Whereas in our En- 
It is Mvy, (worſe than the Devils themſelves) we fall 
orgives {© foul one upon another. A ſign of a mean and ab. 
aſcends N ject Mind; for we envy. nothing but what 
o natice I we think above us. He that would deliver him- 


from this tranſitory World, and fix it upon a bet- 
ter, The love of Eternity is the death of Epuy. 
He that has ſet his Heart upon Heaven, can ne- 
yer envy any Man's Enjoyments upon Earth. 


ription It were as if a Prince ſhould envy a Cobler. He 
reckons the World, and all the Glories of it, 

4s ot worth a ſerious Thought. We have e- 
irſt, but rough to do (a Man would think) to ſtruggle 
ne preys ith our own Afflictions, without vexing our 
with his Wives at the Proſperity of others. No Man ſball 
as in o- Wer be Happy, /o long as the [117 of a happier 
os the lan than himſelf can make him miſerable, If 
keeps it Wy envying the Wealth, the Abilities, the Dignity 


nd toge- f our Neighbours, we could transfer all to our 
aer Man's lves, it were ſomething: But this is never to be 
at which None by Envy; a in ſome meaſure, it may : 
In other Nor by loving what's good in another, we make 
- or that our own. 


very Na- III. We may couple Envy and Sloth together; 
ity to all r they both agree in an abject heavineſs of Mind. 
e Nature Ide Envious Man's Trouble is to fee any body elſe 
ne all his 


Py; and the Slothtul Man's, to deſpair of being ſo 
zaints 18 Row 
Avgeh; 
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ſelf from this Diſtemper, muſt take his Heart off 
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himſelf: And none but pitiful Wretches are ſubje& 
to either of theſe Paſſions. * is 3 Vice f 
languiſhing Spirit, that's weary of every thing that 
— 7 and fear of blocks and dficultie in 
the way, ſhrinks at the very thought of any gene. 
rous Enterprize. It will, and it will not. The Slug. 
d is various and unconſtant, a burthen to him- 
elf, a trouble to others: He's perpetually wiſhin 
himſelf out of the World, weary of his Life, a 
the Contriver of his own Misfortunes. He's like 
a Top, in continual Agitation; the Whip drives 
him about, but tis only round, not forward. He No 
ſtops ſtill at half-way, and goes threugh with no- 
thing. All his Works are inſipid, and (like warm 
Water) a Vomit both to God and Man. This ſtu- 
id Drowhneſs muſt be ſhak'd off, and a generous 
Reſolution taken up in the place of it, or we ail 
undone for ever. As the Bird is made to fly, ſo-#Wake wit 
| Man born to labour: And ſince Labour and Travel Man is 
are our Portion, why ſhould we not rather takeWMankin: 
| pains to be happy, than to be miſerable? Let u pon po 
GG ſo lazy to Godward, the World will yWight in 
find us work enough to do. One Man labounſſnd to 
for an Eſtate, another for a Title, or an Office; Mot emp 
when half that trouble and diligence would ſecurWarard; 
us a bleſſed Eternity, and no body looks after it ver may 
But Vices and Vanities come 10 a better Market: Tl And yet 


ter is our ſhame, to be ſo dull and careleſs 1, for 

a matter of that Importance, as net ts endure th he mi 
Labour of one Moment, for an Eternal RewardWorld is 
There is nothing ſo hard, but Courage, with Godt his by: 
Bleſſing, may overcome. We fancy Difficulti Nan ſo i 


where there are none. Whatever the Mind im por fo ar 
pm upon it ſelf, it obtains. He that does whaWe'll fav 
can, does as much as he needs to do. Mad hin 
helps the willing, - * ing in | 
| CH AP 
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ſabje& 62 v 
ice f F | CHAP. IX. 

ec or Pride, Ambition, and Vain-glory, The 
y gene. Deſcription of a Proud Man. The V anity 
he Slug. of Dignities, and the Dangers, The Evils 
to him. of Higb-Mindedneſs, and the Cure. 

ife, 4 . DRI DE, Ambition, and Vain- glory, are 
Je's like Vices that are very near a-kin: And they | 
p drives Were to other fins, as the Sea is to the Rivers, the 
ard. HeWource and Fountain of them all. When a Man 
with no-Mcomes once to be blown up with this Tumour of 


g doring himſelf, farewel all Reverence and Re- 
pet, both to God and Man: And if there be no 


enerou way to Glory, but by Villany and Fraud, by the 
r we ae Ruin or Death of his Brother; That's the way he'll 
ſo vWake without ary difficulty or feruple, The Proud 


an is abominable to God, and intolerable to 
Mankind : All his faculties and Qudies are bent 
pon popular Applauſe. He takes wonderful De- 
ght in the Contemplation of his own Abilites, 
and to think what pity tis, ſuch Men as he are 
ot employed at the Relm. He's as bold as blind 
Bayard; and puts bis Oar into every Man's Boat, 
s after ver magnifying himſelf, and deſpiting all others. 
irker: Tleind yet all this is done under a Mask of Humili- 
| ny, for fear he ſhould be ſuſpected of Ambition. 
Wi he miſs his end, or fall into diſgrace, the whole 
1 RewadWorld is too little to hear his Story, and he makes 
t his buſineſs to ſtir up brawls and diſputes. No 
n ſo inſolent and domineering to his Inferiors; 
or ſo arrant a Slave to thoſe that are above him. 
ell fawn upon ye like a Spaniel, and you ſhall 
him as tame a Mutton. If there be any 
Fung in him that's good, he has the n to 
| $3 lenge 
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challenge it to himſelf, as if God Almighty had Conditi 
no hand in't. He loves to be in at every thing crown 
and to talk loud and magiſterially of matters tha No 1 
be underſtands no more than a Gooſe, He is 2 Nelf, no 
great meddler in other Peoples Affairs; raſh in his the 
udgment, and ſevere in his Cenſure. He's much Hood ot 
_ at ſpying out his Neighbour's Faults, than y hono 
his Virtues. He has a kind of diſdainful Singuls pon th 
rity in his Port, Words, Looks, Actions, and Ways ſhe Fart 
He is not to be wrought upon either by Corre-MGod is 
| tion, Caution, or good Advice. He wants abum Mominié 
dance of good things, which he fancies he has; I an Af 
and thoſe which really he is poſſeſt of, are n · yes our 
thing ſo great as he imagines them. And this he may 
is that makes them gall and fret himſelf; as who ur Eye 
ſhould ſay, Good Lord! What an Age are we falln nd Mar 
into, when Men of Parts are ready to beg their breal MW in Hea 
aud ſuch as I am come to be neglected! He is afflict Ind to i 
ed with a perpetual Palpitation of the heart; and III. A 
it can hardly be otherwiſe with one that is conti. ey but 
nually upon the Tiptoe, and ſtreining at { Honour) vhich, i 
a thing which is out of his reach. Pride is tod be 
Foundation of all Evil. | | =_ 
II. If we will know the Difference between bones 4 
the ſmalleſt Particle of Eternal Bliſs, and tbeſ em tha 
whole ſum of what appears to be deſirable in thiMf then 
World (Kingdoms, Empire, nay the intire Unit be tr. 
verſe it ſelf) let us but lay them in the Scale, on Aurthenſc 
againſt the other, and the Earth, with all the that or 
Pomps and Pleaſures of it, are not ſo much as br, wh 
Leaf, or a Feather in the Ballance. Let us loo hat Ce 
upward then, and addreſs our ſelves to the endiiſhe Bleg;: 
for which we were created, and laying aſide al anity of 
vain Opinions of our own Excellencies, let us en error up; 
amine our ſelves, and take a true eſtimate of oe Greati 
Worth and Value. He that is proud in a medpeat an, 
| Canditiolf | 
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hty had Condition, certainly if he had been born to a 
y thing, Crown, there would have been no enduring him. 
ters that Now I would have every Chriſtian to prize him- 
He is 2 elf, not as the Son of Ceſar, but (which is more) 
M.in hiſs the Son of God, redeemed by the precious 
e's much lood of Chriſt. This is an extraction that is tru- 


Its, thanfWy honourable? Why do we not glorifie our ſelves 

Singulz-Wpon this account, but rather lye groveling upon 
nd Ways. Whe Earth, to the ſcandal of our Divine Original? 
y Corre-WWod is our Father, who hath elected us to the 
nts abun· Pominion of the Heavens, and the Stars, and given 
s he has an Aſſurance of an everlaſting Poſſeſſion, Here 


are no-Wyjcs our Glory, our Nobility, our Comfort: Here 


d this ive may lawfully boaſt. Let us therefore raiſe 

; as wiohur Eyes and our Hearts, and frame our Lives 
we fall nd Manners to the Likeneſs of our Father which 
2017 bread in Heaven. This is the way that leads to true, 
is afflict. nd to immortal Honour. 7 | 
eart; and III. As for Crowns and Scepters, what are 


tis conti 
Honoui) 
ride is t 


hey but Golden Fetters, and glaring Miſeries? 
rhich, if Men did but truly underſtand, there 
'ould be more Kingdoms than Kings to govern 


| em. A great Fortune is a great Slavery; and 
> between 


hrones are but uneaſie Seats; and ſo they find 
and 'theWim that poſſeſs them, let the Multitude conceive 


ble in thi 
ntire Uni 
Scale, one 
h all the 
much 28 
et us loo 
o the end 
8 aide al 
let us ei 
rate of oul 
in a meal 
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{them what they pleaſe. That Felicity caunot 
ut be troubleſom -to the Ruler, that makes him 
rthenſor to his People. And when it comes 
that once, how fick they grow of that Splen- 
Ir, which charmed and dazled them before! 
hat Contemplations and Philoſophiſing upon 
© Bleſſings of Privacy and Freedom, and the 
aity of Earthly things! They look then with 
error upon Death and the laſt Judgment; and all 
eGreatneſs that they have purchas'd with ſo much 
Meat and Blood, ſhrinks to nothing at the very 
| : thought. 


7 , 
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thoughts Let us therefore ſo live, that we mij lony pe 
appear with Comfort before the Great Tribund ſhes! t. 
He that humbles himſelf now, ſhall be exalted h hen he 
after. | | | 15 recei 
IV. He that thinks he ſhall be ſafe and quiet ur own, 
when he is great, is directly out of his wit r what 
Many Liberties may be taken in a private CondiWo we p 
tion, that are dangerous in a Publick. The higher has 1 
we are rais'd, the more eminent are our InfirmiWo means 
ties; there's no concealing of any thing upon the ats the 
top of the Houſe, we have loft even the Tranqu tor an 
lity that we had before. There's not a day, nan of 
an hour, that we can call our own. And the Corp; 
the Fall is in a manner from Heaven to Hell. How a Fort: 
can we then expect Peace and Repoſe in a S Man 1: 
tion, where all that ever went before us, hat hom t! 
encountered Hazards and Trouble, if not Death ii ue Nol 
ſelf. How many Princes have been poyſoned rat Orn 
their very Tables, betray'd in the Arms of thenſwnilicy ; 
Miſtreſſes? Ceſar was murther'd in the Senate moſt G 
houſe. He that ſtands high upon a ſlippery plac VI. If 
and the brink of a Precipice, God have mercy ujae Bodies, 
him: But the Man that ſtands below, upon tie ſhoul, 
firm Ground, needs not fear falling. In oute or r 
Greatneſſes we are to confider, that every mat! us, th 
that admires and flatters us, envies us too in huſult be d 
Heart. What with our epen, and our ſecret End Domi 
mies, we are never ſecure. We are betray'd r long | 
our Servants, our Friends, our Relations. Buys, we { 
theſe are the Sins and Miſeries of Courts, not Mer a cc 
Cottages. He that lyes cloſe, lives quiet. He fenpoodly 
730 bod, of whom no body is afraid. d migh 
V. A Man could hardly forbear laughing, to Woks, ſi 
a Horſe or a Dog, take upon himſelf an AutbonfWolent P 
ty over the reſt of his kind: And is it not molt, and 
ridiculous for a Man te do it, becauſe he has moe mad 


Mon 
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(though too late, I fear) to underſtand the Emptifiſclighte! 
neſs of Names and Titles; and that they are lier we 
. Glaſs, the Brighter, the Britler; and the mor gran 
they ſhine, the ſooner they are broken. The Oulliffed, and 
that has been an Age à growing, is cut down in ſtat ſh: 
hour. 1 | Mead? C 
VII. He that withdraws himſelf from Compilfffer for 
ny, has cut off one dangerous Temptation: Mee are! 
Pride ſhews it ſelf more or leſs, in proportion ¶ N bere he 
the number of Spectators. People dreſs and tridiſfic of ey 
up themſelves to be ſeen. Are not all the exceſſi either t 
of Luxury, and Magnificence, for Oſtentation? Mr want 
ever any Man expoſe the Pomp of his Vanity anHrious 
Riot in a Deſart? Ambition loves to ſhew it (Mole is 1 
in the Face of the World; and is never fo wiWimond 
pleaſed as with a Popular Applauſe. When tiff is a ſtr 
Bee has made her Honey; the Horſe finiſh'd H be cor 
Courſe; the Tree brought forth its Fruit, then the B 
Buſineſs is at an End: But the Man that is ſtruq faction 
with Vain-Glory, accounts all the reſt as nothing for w 
without making himſelf the Idol of the Multitudgftail and 
and to be adored, flattered, and pointed at by i the be 
Rabble. But certainly did we but daily config any N 
who they are that commend us, we ſhould han mie : 
ly think them worth our Courtſhip. They are a ca 
Vain and Fickle ſort of Men, the dregs of MaWouphe | 
kind, and made up of Phrenſie and Contradidtifat whic 
They are ſtiort-liv d, both the Beſtowers and iſo, Life 
ceivers of theſe Applauſes. The Earth it ſelf d the © 
but a Point, and this is done but in a Corner eu Iniqu 
of that Point. There were divers Diſſenters ui toaſt of 
and ſcarce a Man of all the reſt that knows Mer be , 
own Mind. But tis a brave thing for a Mm 
make himſelf famous to Poſterity ; that is to fay, 
thoſe whom we never did ſee, nor ever 1 
Why are we not as well troubled, that no 00 


0 


*. 
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alk'd of us before we came into the World, as 

cighted to think how we ſhall be ſpoken of 
r we are gone out of it. Nay, let us give it 

or granted, that our Memories ſhall be perpetua- . 

d, and our Names live for ever. What then? 

chat ſhall we be the better for this when we are 

ed? Or to come nearer, what are we the bet- 

r for this fame thing call'd Fame, even while 

e are living? A man is many times commended, 


ie Empti 
y are lik 
the mo 

The 01 


2 Com 75 
tion: I 


portion ¶ here he is not, and tormented where he is. The va- 
and trifle of every thing is in it ſelf, and it ſelf: And it is 
he excelſcither the better for a good word, nor the worſe 
ation? Mr wanting it. The Sun would be every jot as 
Vanity aorious without Spectators, as with them. The 
new it ole is never the ſweeter, nor the pleaſanter; the 
er ſo wſWamond is never the brighter for an Encomium. 
When ti is a ſtrong proof of a Generous Mind, for a Man 


finiſh'd. l 
'ruit, the 
at is ſtruc 
as nothing 


d be content with himſelf, and not to depend up- 
the Breath of the common People, for his Sa- 
action. He that covets Praiſe does not deſerve 
for what is there in us, that is Praiſe-worthy ? 


2 MultituFfail and miſerable Wretches that we are! (and 
d at by i the beſt, but Unprofitable Servants). If there 
ly conſ any Man that has the Confidence to juſtifie 
hould han mel, and ſay he has done his duty; let him 
They are a care that he be really what he would be 
os of Mlought to be; and that he approve himſelf in 


ntradidioFſat which the World eſteems him for. Our Be- 


ers and Mile, Life and Reaſon we owe to Almighty God; 
th it ſelf d the only thing we can claim to our ſelyes, is 
Corner eu Iniquity. Nothing we are, and nothing we have 
ſſenters wi bwaſt of; and till we acknowledge this, we ſhall 
t knows Wir be any thing. Ty 

or 4 Mai : 

is to ſay, 


r ever 1h 4 CHAP. | 


4 


them, as much as may be, from the earthly Li 
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> OW AP, © 
Of the Government of the Body, and 1] 


e are . 
the fit 
8. 1 
ly mo 


Senſes. How far the Body may be induſſorks u 
ged. The Luſt of the Eye, and Exceſi Wd the 
Apparel, are Condemned, let 
Wat we 

I. IN the Entertainment of our Bodies, we aff; and 
to take care that they be kept in Obedieniiim in h 


to the Mind, on the one hand; and want nothin 
that is neceſſary for Health, on the other. We a 
to provide for them, but not wholly to ſery 


dntemp 
ip Him 
an elab 


them. Give me Meat to lay my Hunger; DrinfſÞ®%s, a 
to quench my Thirſt; Cloaths'to keep me War done. 
and Lodging to ſhelter me from the Weather but 


take 
ugs. 
ectians. 
III. He 


Tl ask no more: Nay we are to ſuſpect all Su 
perfluities; for, whatſoever is beyond a Competen 
is & Snare. He that is over-ſollicitous for h 
Body, is the contrary for his Soul; and certaial 


we are born to nobler Ends, than to be Slaves ¶ te by 
eur Carcaſes; which we are no otherwiſe to co 1 ne. 
e 


ſider, than as the Cages and Priſons of our Mind 


A wiſe and a good Man does not ſo behave hin ctain Li 


ſelf, as if his Body were the end of his Bein dom. 
but be takes care of it, becauſe he cannot live wil rers, ! 
out it. The Body is the Inſtrument of the Sou pertine 


and tis not for a Workman to neglect his Trads an buſi 


and ſpend his whole time in ordering his Todi ected u 
It is the Sign of a Sot, to be always tending ae Harm 
the Bedy. orks up 

II. Since it is by the Windows of the Senſ'"", 2 | 


rt percl 
heads 
Ons, T 
More 


that Death enters into the Soul, we are to drav 


to the Heavenly, and to keep them from beinf 
altegether taken up with Worldly Delights. (Fol 


„„ 
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e are to uſe them as Servants, not as Maſters.) 
the firſt place, we are to ſet a guard upon our 
es. There is not any thing that more power- 
ly moves the Imagination, ſtirs the Appetite, or 
ſorks upon the Mind, than a wandering Glance; 
xd the Miſchief is done in a moment. Where- 
re let the inward Eye accompany the exterior, 
Wat we may ſee God in every thing we look u 

1; and when we ſhall have once learn'd to adore 


and t 
be ind 


Exceſs 


-S, We 


ObedienW1 in his Creatures, our next ſtep will be, the 
\t nothinfſontemplation of His Divine Majeſty, and to Wor- 
- We up Him in Himſelf. A delicate well dreſs Woman, 


* elaborate Luxury. There's Death in her very 
ooks, and if you ſtand to gaze upon her, you're 
un done. Comedies, Balls, and Publick Spectacles 
d but weaken the Mind, and fill it with Toys, 
take us off from the Conſideration of better 
u ings. One error in the Eye, begets another in the 
eckians. | 
III. Hearing is the Senſe of. Diſcipline ; the 


ie Slaves Mate by which the Notions of Truth and Wiſ- 
iſe to calm are convey d into the Mind. If the Paſſage 


our Mind the Ear be not narrowly watch d, we ſhall en- 
have hin tan Lies and Fables for Verities, and Folly for 


his Bein dom. We muſt keep out all Slanderers, Tale- 
:Farers, Newſmongers, Babblers, Buſibodies, Idle 
f the Soul hpertinents, and whatſoever elſe is beſide our 
his Tud in buſineſs. As in Muſick, a Man is not only 

1s Tod ed upon the very inſtant of hearing it, but 
Harmony leaves an Impreſſion behind it, that 
orks upon him when it is over; ſo in Conver- 
the Seuſe ion, a lewd Diſcourſe, though it does us no 
dra" perchance at preſent, will be yet running in 


arthly Li heads afterward, and create in us evil Diipo-. 
from bein ens. The leſs we hear Men about our Ears, 
lights. (F more we ſhall hear God in our Hearts, As 
| 3 
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to Perfumes and precious Odours, they are an ere not 
feminate kind of Luxury. Let us ſweeten ound to 
Manners; for it is more noble and manly to infftters. * 
dulge our Souls, than our Noſtrils. The Taſte ihe Min 
to be humbled by Abſtinence and Sobriety : IM lan to 
Touch, by Diſcipline, Mortifications, and Auſten be Glaſ: 
ties. Is it not better to puniſh the Body, and prefſWut-fide, 
ſerve it, than ſo to flatter and indulge it, as H am pe 
ruin both Body and Soul for ever? nach, |] 
IV. One may give a ſhrewd gueſs at the hifffoubles } 
mour of a Man by his Cleaths: There is fome r beſt in 
gard therefore to be given to the decency of ouifuſſes; a 
Apparel and Dreſs. A Fool is known by his Cilorer'd 1 
The ancient Sages among the Heathen would nr a Foj 
| ſuffer a Man ſo much as to hold up his fingaliſſeſtow { 
without giving a Reaſon for it. Now tho d leave 
would not be ſo ſtrict, I could wiſh yet, that MHncleann 
would be a great deal more careful in many CaleWhains, a; 
than they are. I do not like profuſe LaughtaliWem too, 
Scurrility, looſe Behaviour, Antick Motions aWtnpt ; as 
Geſtures, a Huddling Gate, nor any thing whatWe Prince 
ſoever that may give Offence; as, foul Linnen, me are 
ie Doublet, an unpleaſant Countenance, wagttod anc 
gling the Head, or making Apes Faces, yawninWhere the 
and looking about, as if one were weary of tint; and 
Company; nor (in Concluſion) any thing to malſent, is n 
them weary of us. Many things may be well tion. I 
. -- nough done, that are not fit to be ſeen, ing of 
V. Man was created naked, and he was not ry Head 
"ſhamed; for he knew no ſhame in it. But ation the 
his Tranſgreſſion, came in his Shame; he loſt Men thoſe 
Innocence, that kept him in Countenance betorould hay, 
and made himſelf Breeches to cover his Nakedition ; ſuc 
edneſs. But that which was Originally a Mark md of, 
Guilt and Shame, is now become a Badge of D not Gol, 
nity and Honour, Our | ma now a diſſ@m being 
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re an eue not ſo much for Covering, as for Ornament, 


ten ound to entertain the Eyes and Curioſities of o- 
iy to inhers. The Trimming and Dreſs is the Index of 
Taſte ihe Mind. It is a ſcandalous Effeminacy for a 
ty : Ilan to ſpend his Time betwixt the Comb and 
| AuſterWhe Glaſs. If he that's proud, or enamour'd of an 
and preWut-fide, did but well conſider what's under it, 
it, as am perſwaded, it would take down his Sto- 
nach. He that has Virtue in his Mind, never 
t the hiWoubles himſelf about Lace for his Back. Virtue 
ſome re beſt in her native Beauty, without Arts or Fu- 
cy of oufffuſſes; and ſo glorious in her ſelf, that if ſhe were 
is CotWorer'd with Jewels, they would but ſerve her 
ra Foil. It is a miſerable miſtake in Men, to 
ſftow ſo much Coſt and Care upon the Body, 
w tho Wd leave the Soul in all manner of Pollution and 
that MayWncleanneſs. To ſee Men load themſelves with 


zany CaldWiains, and becauſe they are of Gold, to gory in 


n- 


Laughtaem too, without any Senſe of Infamy or 
otions aWtnpt; as if the Metal made the difference. We 
ing whagſe Princes in Golden Fetters, and Slaves in Iron. 
Linnen, me are only ſhackled with Gold, others are ri- 
ance, waited and faſtned to it. Their Ears are bor'd, 
„ yawninWiere they carry a whole Patrimony in a Pen- 
eary of tat; and that which was in old time a Puniſh- 
1g to millient, is now become a piece of Vanity and Am- 
be well 
Ning of a Peruke, than for the Security of the 
Head it ſelf. And fo far has Folly prevail'd 
Nen the World, that we ſet the higheſt Value 

on thoſe things that ought to be our Scorn. I 
ould have my Cloaths plain and fit for my Con- 
on; ſuch, as I would be neither proud nor a- 


ot Gold and Pearl that will keep any Man 
Im being deformed, who is not cloathed with 
| 8 - Chriſt's 


lon, There is more pains taken about the or- 


ud of; not for Oftentation, but Neceſſity. It 
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Worms- meat. ho but a Mad-man will be at 


Calumny or Slander. 


ut ill to himſelf, that lets his Tongue run 
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Chriſt's Righteouſneſs. This is the everlaſ 
Beauty that ſhines in the Soul, when the Fleh 


Charge to Gild a Duaghill? Heli 


„ 


CH AP. Xl. 
Of the Guard of the Tongue : How mud 


concerns us: to Govern it, and the U 
culty of fo. doing, Certain Diredions ul 
we are to obſerve in ſpeaking ; what | 
void. Flow to behave our ſelves in cali 


& HE Tongue has in a manner the Pq 
of Life and Death; and it is of ſo g 

| 2 the — t of it, that we ar 
k very narrowly to it. A Tongue with 
Guard upon it, is like a City without a 
Tbere is no taming ef it without the fp 
Grace of God. Lions, Bulls, Bears, are a 
land times more eaſie to be .reclaim'd. Men 


naturally given to be talkative, and preſent 5 HA 


communicate their Thoughts, as ſoon as they 
conceived them: And then, being ſo near 


Brain, the Fancy conveys it {elf dawn, and i un of t 


it {elf into Words immediately. It is not for 
thing, that Nature her ſelf thought fit to en 
the Tongue with the double Fence, both a 
_ Teeth and Lips. Open the Mouth of a Gai 
the Spirits evaporate: Open the Mough of a 
and ſe does the Vigour of his Mind He 


dom. * 3 
2 ? ; | I. 
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everlaſn 11. We are to conſider before we ſpeak, and 
the Flle not be blurting out, without fear or wit, what- 
i be at Woever comes at our Tongues end. Let a Man 


jcliver himſelf candidly and clearly. without an 

yſtery or Diſguiſe. God Almighty hath beſtow'd 
he Faculry of Speech upon us, for the Teſtimo- 
yy and Propagation of the Truth, He that gives 
icence to his Tongue, when he is in a Paſſion. 


„ill ſpeak that in a Moment, that he may repent 

* may | his Life after: Let him therefore — 

the amſelf, and forbear till the Storm is over. When 

* Man's Mind is at quiet, tis an eafie Matter to 
a ) 


eep his Tongue ſo too, for there is naturally a 
vir Correſpondence between them. A ſober and 
onable Diſcourſe, is an Argument of a ſound, 
mperate, and well-compoſed frame of Mind. 


es in Cal 


wh 


r the Py 


d on the other fide, the one blaſts the other. 
is of ſo be Value of a Man is beſt known by his Diſcourſe. 
at we III. Berter not ſpeak at all, than to no Purpoſe. 
ae witholWe can make Choice of our Meats, why not of 
thout a Maur Words too? We can examine what goes into 
it the fehr Mouths, and why not what comes out of 
5, are a Mbem as well? For the latter is more dangerous in 
nd. Men Family, than the other in the Stomach. - He 
d preſcntiyWut conyerſes much with himſelf, and little with o- 
n as they per People, is the wiſeſt and the happieſt Man; for 


g ſo neaMore have repented themſelves of their ſpeaking, 
apo an of 8 Nay, even of Animals, the 
t is not foſpoſt apprehenſive among them are the leaſt cla. 
t fit to enFÞerous. ' Women and Children are the moſt gi- 
ce, both on to Babbling. Many vain and unprefitable 
Jae ords are the certain Indication of a weak and 
of awo Man. If we love God, and ſtudy d 
ind He Mr own$alvation as we ought, our Diſcourſe will 
gue run a altogether pf Him, of Virtue and Perfection. 
e can neither —_— nor canceal it ſelf, 
| U | | 4 | and 
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and where we truly love, we can talk of nothing seal of 
elſe. We are not willing to treat of heavenly ſel, the 
things, becauſe our Affections are not yet taken e mee 
off from the Corruptions of the Fleſh, And then der 7. 
for want of Reading and Meditation, we are at: penly. 
loſs even for matter, if we had never fo good if Whiſp 
Will to the Diſcourſe. Out of the abundance of thifecome: 
Heart, the Mouth ſpeaketh. | | vil und 
IV. When Company meets, the better half e fare i 
the Converſation is commonly ſpent in talking oH brid 
other Peoples Affairs: Where every Man has Phat th 
moſt as many Judges to ſit over him, as there be 


More CC 

Heads in the Town: But not a Creature that lookin 5 c 
[chomeward. We are all of us as blind on that fide ate, t. 

0 28 we are ſharp- ſighted On the other . In Caſe le bette 
of Reproof and Scandal, our Ears are open toe Tongue, 
very idle Story; but let any thing be ſpoken Much an; 
the Honour and Vindication of our NeighboulſWl v. Th, 
we take no notice of it at all. Detraction is ra lice 
common Fault, and the commoner, (like an infeWWhe Eart! 
- ious Diſeaſe) the more dangerous. But whats anc 
have we to de with other Peoples Faults, when «ſhocence. 
very Man has work 3 at home, to menſſſe was u 
one? Have a care of blabbing Secrets on an eproach. 
terms: Or of committing Secrets raſhly to aumples, te 
Body; for it has been many a Man's ruin. Ant beha 
whether a Man be betray'd by one, or by monte Perſe, 
it is the ſame thing. For a word paſſes from onſtage fi 
to another, till it comes to all at laſt. This fadWwarion 7; 
lity is commonly found among People that a Man in 


Full of Diſcourſe, and that love to hear themſelve 
talk: They are poſſeſt with a kind of Drunkelif (in Cc 
neſs, and when their Tongues are @nce goifineſs in 
they can hold nothing, be it never ſo private Wiſh, we arc 
| facred. They interchange their Secrets by tum troub} 
Furſt the one, and then the other requites him Would di: 


vickedne 
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Seal of the Confidence. If the one keeps Coun- 
ſel, the other tells all perchance to the next Man 
et takenWhe meets, till every Body comes to know that, 
And then nder the Roſe, which no Body ſeems to know 9 

> are at penly. But in the Concluſion, it goes fo long in 
2 Whiſper, till at length the Secret overflows; and 
becomes a publick Rumour. There is ſcarce any 
| vil under the Sun which the Tongue has not had 
r half o ſhare in: We ſhould therefore weigh our Words, 
alking ond bridle our Mouths, for fear of bolting ſome- 
chat that had been better let alone. It is much 
there diftore commendable to be ſparing of our Words, 
han of our Mony. He that ſquanders away his 
ate, tho he does himſelf hurt, yet others are 
In CaleWhe better for him; but the Profuſion of the 
Tongue, every Body is the worſe for it. To hear 
{poken u and ſpeak little is a Divine Virtue. 


nothing 
heavenly 


zeighbouf v. There is not any thing that ſcapes the Laſh = 
tion is If a licentious Tongue. No, not the Princes of 
ce an inſeſhe Earth with all their Power, Not the holy 


ants and Martyrs, with all their Sanctity and In- 


ts on alMeproach. So that we are not without great Ex- 
hly to a0W{mples, to encourage and excite our Patience. He 


ruin. Aiiat behaves himſelf as he ought to do, under 


r by morale Perſecution of ill Toncues, may reap an ad- 
from Oantage from them; for Detraction is a kind of Pro- 
This fac ration to Virtue, und as good as a Bridle, to keep 
le that's 
themſelve 
f Dr unker 
ce goini 
Private Al 
She turm 
tes him a8 


niekedneſs it ſelf, in him that uſes it, there is not 
(in Conſequence) a greater Enem y ro Wick- 


we are to make ule of it as a Caution, with- 


ould | diſappoint the Malice of a vehomous 
D 3 _ Tongue, 


ocence. Nay, our Bleſſed Saviour himielf, when 
to menge was upon Earth, ſuffer d under contumely and 
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Man in the right way; and tho' it be a great 


meſs in another. When any Body ſpeaks ill of 


« troubling our ſelves at the Calumny. He that 
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Tongue, let him flight it; let him but hold his 
. Peace, and it does him no hurt. If my Conſci. 
encgtells me that I am Innocent; what do I care 
wh el the World that I am guilty? He's in 
a ſe, that values himſelf upon other Peoples 
Opinions, and depends upon * udgment of 
Fools, for the N of his Life. When any Man 
is ill ſpoken of, let him conſider; if I buds net 
deſerved it, I am never the worſe; if I have, * 
mend. If a Jewel be right, no matter w 
*tis a Counterfeit. It is not the decrying = 
crediting of a Cryftal Brook, chat well will turn 1 5 
to a Puddle: Nay, if you throw dirt into it, you 
| ſhall ſee it clear again preſently. Let us learn Vi 
©. . then from the very Fountains and Rivers, and 
maintain Tranquility of Mind, in deſpight of Ces 
ſure and Oppotition. It is a womaniſn Weaknel 
and to be ſtartled at every Report. To 
ſce a Child in the Mothers Arms tearing of hee 
Hair, ſtriking her, pinching her Breafts, claw igt“ 
and ſlavering of her Face; there is not any Bol 
that will take this for an Affront, becauſe the ay 
Creature cannot intend it ſo, and knows not 
he does. No more ought we to be moved 
| ., - the Cafe of a Calumny, than Parents are arti 
behaviour of an Infant. He that lets himfeif dowt 
to be wrought upon by an Injury, does too mud 


| honour to his Adverſary: For it vexes ft 
dio be deſpiſed, it would n pleaſe me 
be efteem'd. This is the Humdòur of a nam 


| Mind; And no Man ſhall ever mung 
| rempt can wake miſerable, © 
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old his | 9 0 

on CHAP. XII. 

o I care | 

He's in f the Internal Senſes, The uſe of Opinions. 
Peoples I The Mind it to be tinctured with good 
nent of Thoughts, Of Bridling the Senſitive Ap- 
my Man if tite, and depraved Aﬀections: Divers Pre- 


have net | | 
ave. Pl cepts to that end. | 


onſonant to Nature or Reaſon: Wherefore we 
ee co {et our ſclves againſt all the inordinate Mo- 
ul ons of Fancy, as the — — do againſt the 
Quirks and Fallacies of Sophiſtry. My Sons dend: 
am not to blame for't;. I could not help it. My 
ather has diſmherited me: And that's the ſame 
aſe with the other. Well! There's ſomething I take 
y ill: Now this is not well done, for tis my 
wa Act, and a thing in my own Power to pre- 
ent. Suh Man beurs his Misfortunes with great 


Nie a main point of Wiſdom, not to admit 


wer, and the thing it ſelf is good. My Friend 

carried 

do but he has very hard Meaſure (you'll ſay:) Cor- 
opinion, and there's no hurt in that neither. 


ith a Mad-raghy keep it in Chains for fear of 
chief. For-otherwiſe a wild Beaſt is not fo 


0 ſuch thing as Moderation. We are to re- 
Wain, and fix it, if we can; for otherwiſe, in- 
ead of a clear and conftant Rexſon, all our 
oughts and Reſolutions are to be ſteered only 

any | D 4 1 by 


of any Opinion into the Mind, which is not 


omour: He does well in't; for it was in his own - 


away to Priſon; That's no, great matter. 


| 
| 41 
| 
1 
1 
1 
= 
if 
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e ſhonld deal with Imagination, as we do 


eernable. It flies out rambles, ertravagates, 
. Wwmits after Novelties, takes no reft, and knows 
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| neſs; for, I tell ye, let ir ſeem never ſo ſmall, 1 
is a great Advance, the very firſt Step that leads 1 
Virtue and Perfection. ew 

V. If we may compare to a Tree, the Old Mu 
in us, that derives his Original from the infectel 
Seed of Adam; we may reſemble Self. love to 
the Root, a Perverſe Inclination to the Trunk Wot. 
Perturbations to the Branches, Vitious Habits tolW; 
the Leaves, Evil Works, Words, and Thoughts, 
to the Fruit. Now the way to hinder all ſubſe 
quent Corruptions and Wickedneſs, is to lay the 
Ax to the Root, and to begin with Self- oe Af 
Take away that, and the whole Off. ſpring offi 
Carnal Appetite is deſtroyed at one blow, And 
this is done by Humility, and Contempt of ou 
ſelves. We muſt be a in our own Eyes, and 
not fear either the Scorn or the Diſpleaſure oi 
Men: We muſt chearfully ſubmit to what Cond chi 
tion ſoever God hath appointed for us: He thi 
Hates himſelf as he ought, ſhall be ſav'd ; He thi 
Jeves himſelf as he ought not, is in danger to periſh 


[ECT 


_ 


HRA XII. 
Love, the Nature of is, Canſes, at 


Effects. Its Remedies ; and ſomewhd#t is ir 
added of Hatred. | 


I, 1 is a certain Delight or Satisfaction 
proſſwariae adh the Appetite; proceoding fg 
the Appetite; pr ing trol 
the pleaſure we take 8 Good. It iy”: 
the Cement of the World; the moſt powerful i 
all our Paſſions ;. ſubdue this once, and the fue 18 
are eaſily oyercome. The Loye which is Dinant: 
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mall, 1 apres naturally towards its Original. All good 
leads 11 Heomes from the Soveraign Good, and thither it 


| nds. Let every Man call his own Soul to 
IId Man a Shrift, and fee what it is that his heart is 
infeCted {moſt ſet upon: For it is either the God which 
he ſhould worſhip, or the Idol which he ſhould 


Trunk rot. It is the Command of God, that we love 
Jabits tom with the whole heart, and without a Rival. 
houghts {We that loves any thing elſe, with his whole heart, 
all ſuble-Whnakes thut his God. | 

> lay the II. Beſide the ordinary Motives to Love, which 
Selt-love. Were Virtue and Beauty, there is alio a certain 
ſpring agreement and Congruity of Minds and Manners ; 
W. AnWopether with ſeveral Graces and vo 23 both 
pt of out Body and Mind: As, Modeſty of Behaviour, 
Zyes, and aduſtry, Nobility, Learning, Sharpneſs of Wit, Cc. 
eaſure ut the great Attraftive of Love, is Love it ſelf; 
at C which if aceompany d with Benefits, is ſufficient 
He tho turn even the ſtrongeſt Averſion into a Kind- 
; He thiWeſs. Men of clear Spirits, warm and ſanguine 


o periſh. 


— — 


onſtitutions, mild and gentle Natures, are much 
wen to Love. | 

III. So great is the Power of Love, that it 
joes in a manner transform the Lover into the 
ung beloy'd. It is a kind of a willing Death, a 


uſes, aniWoluntary Separation of the Soul and Body. He 
1.0 at is in Love, is out of himſelf ; he thinks not 


df bimfelf, he "ceo nothing for himſelf, and 
fectually, he is as good as no where at all, if he 


ation wif" not with the thing he loves: His Mind is in 
ne firſt In ve place, and his Body in another. How. miſe. 
eding frot ble is that Man that loves, and loves not God 1; 
bod. I What Proportion is there berwixt a corruptſth. 
owerfil oecd and the Immortal Soul! The end of ſuch 


we is Vanity, and Vexation, and Diſappoint- _ 
k is Dia ent: Whereas he chat loves God, lives always 
ll 5 | where 
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' where he loves; in him, in whom all things live; 
and in a ſecure poſſeſſion of an unchangeable Good. 
In Carnal Love there is a mixture of Bitterneſ; 
and Violence ; but the Love of God is altogether 
humble and calm. The one is full of Jealoufies, 
| the other has none. Here we are afraid of Riyal, 
| and there we pray for them. We are to loye 
| God, if we love our ſelves; for we are only the 
| better for it, not he. Man is Changeable and Mu. 
tal, but there's no loſing of God, unleſs we forſake 
him. ns x 
| A IV. If we would have the Love we bear to our 
Neighbour ſincere, it muſt be wholly'founded up- 
'F on Piety and Religion; abſtracted from all the 
1 common Conſiderations of Wit, Likeneſs, good 
ö Humour, & c. The Platonic Love, 'which pre- 
| tends from the fight of a Corporal Beauty, to 
| raiſe the Soul to the Contemplation of the Divine, 
proves in the end to be the very Bane of Virtue, 
| It is very rarely that a Man ſtops at the view of 4 
| lovely Woman, without a defire to come nearer; 
| 


Faſcination with it, that paſſes fronr the Eye to 
Man, and ruins him. There's more danger in 4 


Love is the more difficult, becauſe the more we 
. it, the ſtronger Reſiſtance it makes: Aud 
if it be not checkt at the very beginning, it comes 
ſo inſenſibly upon us, that we are in de 
are ware; but if we begin with it betimes, the 
14 edy is mot difficult. One way of Cure may 
y Diverſion, and plunging a Man's ſelf into 
bikchels NN fir outs 
But then we muſt avoid all Occaſions and Wt- 


and whether it be a Ray only, or ſome kind of N 
the Object; ſomewhat there is that diſſolves 2 
{lip of the Eyes, than of the Feer. The Cure of 


fore we 


to put the thought of it out of his head 


cumſtances, that may mind us of the Perſon #1 


love. 
dy, bu 
be per} 
weary 
cured, 
ted at, 
haps, t. 
derſtan 
Proceec 
finding 
enquiri! 
the thir 
medy, 
tual; al 
tue, to 


amiable 
to ſet h 


upts ot 
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love. For if we relapſe, there will be no reme- 
e Good. dy, but Time and Abſence ; we muſt expect to 
itternels be perpetually ſeized with it, till in the end it's 
together I weary d out and falls aſleep. Many have been 
alouſies, MW cured, out of meer Shame to ſee themſelves poin- 
f Rivals, ted at, and made a Town-talk; and then, per- 
to loye I haps, they may have been brought to a better un- 
only the derſtanding-of the Diſhonour and Hazard of their 
and Mn. Proceeding. Others have relieved themſelyes by 
e forſake I finding out of Faults and Inconveniencies, and by 

enquiring into the Errors and Imperfections of 
zr to our the thing ey love. But the laſt and ſureſt Re- 
nded up- ¶ medy, is to drive out a Carnal Love with a Spiri- 
all the tual; and to turn our Affections to God, to Vir- 
{s, good tue, to Heaven, and to Eternity, which are truly 


gs live; 


nich pre · Namiable. A generous mind cannot but be aſham'd 
auty, to to ſet his heart upon a Dunghil. Evil Love cor- 
e Divine, Nyupts good Manners. | OE 
f Virtue, WV. What is it but a kind of Natural Loye-Chain, 


jew of 4 
e nearer; 
» kind of 
e Eye to 
iſſolves 2 
nager in 4 
Cure of 
more we 
ces : And 


hat ties the whole World together, and the ſe. 
eral parts of it? The Stars of the Firmament in 
heir Motions, the Birds of the Air, and the Beaſts 
df the Field. Now this ſacred Bond is only diſ- 
dy'd by Hatred, which leads to Divifion and Diſ- 
ention, as Love does to Union. The moſt ſub- 
ect to this Vice are the Slothful, the Fearful, and 
he Suſpicious ; for they fancy themſelves to be 
treatned with Miſchief, which way ſoever they 
, it comes ook. There are ſome People of ſo unſociable a 
efore we ature, that like Birds of ill Omen, they both 
imes, the Nate and fear all things together. Theſe Men are 
Cure may burthen to themſelves, and to be avoided by all 
ſelf into peans, but with Pity, not Hatred. And in truth, 
his head ere will be no place for Hatred, if we turn eve- 
and thing to the beſt; for there is no Man fo ill, 
rde has ſome mixture of Good in him. There 
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be miſerable. For he that covets what's out of 


18 nothing truly deteſtable, but Sin and Damnati. pleaſure 


on. If we turn our Hatred any other way, the long co 


harm is to our ſelves, and not to the thing we hate, N World 
For if we are commanded to love our Enemies, Nay, if 
we are likewiſe implicitly commanded not to Hand the 


hate any Body. The wickedneſs, I confeſs (but Mijn us is 


not the Man) we may and ought to hate, and it Nwe will 
is there only that we can juſtifie our hatred. But Woren, 
if a Man we muſt needs hate, let us begin at MW II. It 
home, for there it is (even in himſelf) that every ſome o 


Man may find his greateſt Enemy. — 
. bY Wd Wo Ng — Poſ the 1 
came tc 


Wand Affe 
this ma 
over the 


: NN! chat Co 
I. E that ſubmits himſelf to God, that deſires Wihemſe] 


nothing but with Reſignation, accommo- Which, P 
dates himſelf to his Condition; that ſays, Whethtr 
T be Sick or Well, Rich or Poor, Here or elſewhere ; Nof Fort: 
Be it, as it pleaſes God, his Will be done. This is 1 ſing ir 


Of Deſire and Averſion. What is 10 be de 
fired, and what to be declined. 


happy Man. But when we come once to ex Souls w 
ſtulate and ſay, When ſhall J go thither ? When templati 
I have this or that? we are in the ready way to hour anc 


his reach, is condemned to a Wheel, ever pufſu- 
ing what he ſhall never catch. Opinions, Thoughts, trouble 
Aﬀeions, and ſome Actions too, are in our own he. has 
power; but our Bodies, Riches, Honour, Prefer- 
ments are not ſo. No Man will pretend to for- 
bid or hinder the former; but the latter are liable M III. 7 
to impediments, and hinder the Juriſdiction of 3 
nother: So that we are either not to deſire them vi 


at all, or otherwiſe, to take them only _ nore w 


- Cd 
by . 
if 
BZ 
* 


Pleaſure, and as Tranſitory Benefits which cannot 
long continue with us. There is nothing in this 
World deſirable, for the Figure of it paſſes away, 
Nay, if we had qur very Wiſh, Death will come, 
and then we muſt leave all behind us. But with- 
in us is an inexhauſtible Fountain of Comfort, if 
we will but take the pains to dreſs it, and keep it 
open, | & 
l. It was the great buſineſs and wiſdom of 
ſome of the Ancient Philoſophers, the Govern- 
ment of the Paſſions; and upon the Conſideration 
of the Powers granted by God unto Man, they 
came to this Concluſion, that there was nothing 
roperly to be accounted our own, but our Thoughts 
Ward Affections: And by frequent Meditation upon 
this matter, they got ſo abſolute a Dominion 
over the motions of the Mind, that by vertue of 
I Wihat Command, they did not ftick to pronounce 
it deſires Ithemſelves (and with ſome Reaſon too) the only 
commo- WRich, Powerful, and Happy Men alive: Inſomuch, 
Whether that having exempted themſelves from the Empire 
ſewhere ; Nof Fortune, while their Bodies were even ago- 
"his is 2 Wriſing in the Extremity of Torment, their bleſſed 


be de- 


to expo. Wouls were yet calmly exerciſed upon the Con- 
Hen templation of Beatitude. But it was by daily La- 
way to our and Practice, that they brought themſelves 
s out of to this ſtate of Indifference for external things: 
er pufſu- And he that has gain d this point, does no more 
Thoughts, trouble himſelf for the want of any thing which 
our own Ie has not, than becauſe he is not Emperor of 
„ Prefer- Nrartary, or has not Wings to fly. Thoſe things 
4 to for. What are without us, do not concern us. 
are liable III. This may ſerve to put a check to our A 
ion of & petites; which, if they be not kept within Bounds, 
ire them ill run out into — Extravagancies; and the 


nore We grant then 
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What does it ſignifie, to pour Water down the 
Throat of a Man in a Fever? when his Grief is 
not a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe. He that ſquares his 


Death, 1 
eſs, ant 
elves; 1 


Deſires to his. Reaſon, is upon ſome certainty, but Nur Con 
when they laſh out into Vice and Luxury, there Ind not 
is no end of their Importunity. He that contents nough) 
himſelf within the limits of Nature, ſhall not need fight C. 


to want any thing he would have ; but he that 


aſquer: 
exceeds thoſe limits, ſhall be a Beggar even in the 


zug- bear 
teſt abundance. A very little ſuffices Nature, — hid 
— is mſatiable. Gp 


IV. We ſhould do in our Lives, as we do at 2 
Banquet; when any thing is brought about and 
preſented us, we are modeſtly to take part : If it 
paſs by us, to let it go; if it be not yet come to 
us, to wait with Civility and Patience, till it does 
come. The like Affections ought we to have for 
Riches, Honours, and other external things; at 
leaſt, if we will pretend to the enjoyment of ſuch 
a Serenity of Mind, as no Accidents ſhall be able 
to diſcompoſe. We are arrived at a bleſſed ſtate 
of Tranquility, if we can but advance thus far: 
But if we bring our ſelves once to a Neglect and Toy 
| Refuſal of whatſoever the World can pretend to ought 

offer us, our work is done, and we are effectualy Wl: AY 
(even upon Earth) in Heaven already. Ever) 257 
Man's happineſs is in his own. Power, if he will POT + 
but keep his Defires within Compais. He is the 


hriſtian 
eathen 

ſo forn 
is the 1 
lat is fo 
er Caſe 
atred, t 


happy Man that can have what he will, and that AL 
may every Man, by confining his Deſires to what MW muſt 3 
he can have. 1 5 e 
V. There are many things we dread and abo-W: culty 
minate, as the greateſt Miſeries and Misfortunes We. * 915 
that can befall us, which in the end prove the ve-! tings) 


ry contrary. They are troubleſom, it may be, 


g Wd IT 
and go againſt the Hair, but they are n for 10h 
"7 ea 
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n the Weath, Baniſhment;, Want; Diſgrace, Labour, Sick- 
rief is Meſs, and the like; they are neither Evils in them- 
res his Nelves, nor in our Power, nor are they properly 
ty, but pur Concern. They are terrible only in Opinion, 


there 
Izntents 
It need 


nd not worthy of our Averſion. Socrates (aptly 
nough) calls them Bug-bears; only Vizours to 
right Children, and the whole buſineſs is but a 


he that Ar Death it ſelf, is it any more than a 
in the Wup-bear? How has it been courted (even in the 
Nature, Woſt hideous forms) by Multitudes of the bleſſed 


aints and Martyrs! Nay by Pagans as well as 
hriſtians; by Socrates, and divers others of the 
athen Philoſophers! There is not any thing in 
ſo formidable, but. only Conceit and Opinion. 
is the fear of Death, and not the Death it ſelf, 
at is ſo dreadful; and ſo it fares too in many o- 


do at 1 
zut and 
t: If it 
ome to 
| it does 


have for Wer Caſes. Let us turn all our Fear, and all our 

ings; at Hatred, to the Fear and Hatred of Sin. 

t of ſuch 7 

| be able 3 1 28 

Ted ſtate an wr 

ay CHAP. XV. 

le& and Joy and Sadneſs, How a good Man 

_ 1 Joaght to rejoice, He that looks before him 
— is not caſt down, Several Antidotes a- 

. be will 67/7 Sorrow. 3 1 

Je is the OY, when it paſſes the bounds of Modeſty, 


and that 


draws on a kind of Diſſolution of the Mind. 
to what 


e muſt have a care of that, and ſo to moderate 

chearfulneſs, that if need be, without any 
Hculty, we may diſpoſe our ſelves from Mirth 

Sadneſs. Our Saviour (who was the beſt adge 

* things) ſays not, Bleſſed are they that Laugh, 

r 1 they that mourn. It were a ſtrange indecen- 

aſtructiue. for a Chriſtian, that profeſſes himſelf a * 
0 
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of Eternity, among ſo many Perils both of Soll 
and Body, ſo many juſt grounds of Sadneſs, ty 
ſpend his Life in Gigling, and making Fool 
Faces, and tranſporting himſelf for Trifles. That 
fugitive carthly Pleaſure, and the Joys we talk of 
are very many times the nearer Forerunners of 
Sadneſs. There is no true Foy, but that of a goil 
o0nſcience. He that cheriſhes, and takes care of 
the one, ſhall never want the other; for it grow 
in his own Breaſt. All other rejoicing is but Mer. 
riment and Frolick, without any Subſtance at all 
and many a Man laughs with a heavy Heart. Try 
Foy is a ſerious matter; and there muſt be a good 
Conſcience, honeſt Purpoſes and Actions; a Con 
tempt of Pleaſure, and the peaceful Tenor of 1 
unſpotted Life, 3 it. There — _ 0 
1 This is 5 of Virtue, firſt t 
mourn, and then to rejoice. | 
II. Sadneſs is u Perturbation of the Mind, by re 
1 ſome preſent Evil, either real or apprehendel 
ut we do oftentimes find more trouble in ti 
Opinion of things, than in the things themſely 
Wherefore be not too, inquiſitive into the Quality 
of things; 'as concerning Servants, (for the pi 
poſe) Lands, Monies, Bulineſs; but rather take i 
to conſideration the Opinion and Eſtimate wel 
of them. It is not in a Man's Power to pref 
Diſgrace, Robbery, Violence; but to make arg 
gment of theſk things, and to ſatisfie hin 
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Il into 


d utter] 


that they are not ſimply evil, but often profitadW:11; 
this is in his Power. He that ſuffers under a f 
ſent trouble, let him but turn his thought to 
good Conſcience, which is a continual Coma 
and there's his Cure. Nothing can fall amils r 
Good Man; Not that he does not feel it, wy 
| | malt 
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of Soll aſters it, and conſiders all Adverſity, only as mat- 
neſs, to r for his Patience to work upon, as the Inſtru- 
g FoolſWent of Divine Grace, and that which opens him 
s. That way to Eternal Glory. A Good Man may be re- 
- ted unhappy, but he can never be ſo. 
III. It does very much abate the edge of a 
lisfortune, to foreſee it; and to ſay to our ſelves, 
atſoe ver may be, ſhall be; for he that is prepar d, 
never be furprix d. Diſzppointments fall heavy 
Yon People that are agog upon Proſperity. What 
a Man ſhould loſe half his Eſtate? What if all? 
ſage if his Houſe ſhould fall? His Corn be all 
ted ? His Friends forfake him? What if his 
dit ſhould be endanger'd? His Office taken a- 
ay? His Gown turn'd over his Ears? And to all 
vs, let us add Sickneſs, Bondage, Ruin, Fire; 
Tv comes to no more than what every wiſe Man 
. * 13 There is no Calamity, which he has 
dt thought upon before-hand, and made as caſte 


d, him by long Meditation, as others make it by 
(vs ip #nce, That which happens to any 
able in ti 


Win, may be every Man's cafe. Where's the Ric 

an that can ſecure himſelf from Hunger and 
1e QualitWovery? Where's the Great Man that may not 
or the P into Diſgrace and Contempt? Where's the 
ingdom or Nation that may not be overturned 
d utterly unpeopled? Have not we our ſelves lud 
te the Hend of a Great and Glorious Prince under 
Hand of the Common Hang- man, and ſtruck off 


ate we bi 
to prev! 
nake art 


sfie hi the command of his own Subjects? A moſt exe- 
1 profitWhle Villatiy, and beyond all Precedent? And 
under a iieſe prodigious Changes are not the work of 
nought tuch time neither : there's but a moment betwixt 


al ComMlitnty and Beggery; the Court, and the Cottage; 


U amiß M Throne, and a Scaffold. This is the mutable 
] it, * dition of Human Affairs. What was another 


Man's 


7 
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Man's Lot to day, may be mine to morrow. Ns unha 
Man bears ill Fortune, better than he that alwayWplain of 
expects it. Vviſchief 
IV. In Proſperity, Virtue has little or no oc V. I. 
ſion of ſhewing her ſelf; but in the time of Ad rate an 
verſity, her Power is manifeſted in our Patience or take 
We are become a Spectacle (ſaith the Apoſtle) ge ſhal 
God, Angels, and Men. And it is a Spectacle ii comes: 
which God takes delight, to ſee a brave Man gray Hrertainl 
pling with ill Fortune, and leading all his Enemies might b 
Foreign and Domeſtick (Paſſions and Caſualtie er ſo g 
in Triumph. Tis nothing to govern a Ship in Manchol) 
{mooth Sea, and a gentle Gale. He that is notſpur Hea 
try'd, lives in Ignorance. unfortunate Mand Ter 
(we cry) that ever it ſhould come to this pid, it g 
(But on the other ſide,) Moſt fortunate Men (laps. If 
I) that have had the benefit of this Experiment | thor ſobt 
we have ſupported our ſelves with Honour andonſent 
_C cy, where others perchance would hagſroans, 
ſhrunk under the Burthen. We are not therefo ages th: 
„F and render up our ſelves in Croſſes a Creature 
iſaſters; but to make good our Ground, àfurpoſe, 
ſtand firm upon any Accident that can befall u feſolutic 
For *tis but breaking of the firſt Shock, and be Pilo 
| ſhall find the reſt to be only Fancy and Opinions the 
The Works of Nature are found in us alike; duWrit, at 
for Poverty, Diſcredit, Contumely, and what cliWznds to 
the common People call Evils; ſome there Mu, (the 
that bear them with Patience, and others with with 
out ſo much as taking the leaſt notice of them one his 
So that it is not the force of any Natural Impre 
fion that we labour under, but the Influence of 
| perverſe Opinion. Why ſhould a Man belie bim 
_ ſelf then, and call any Calamity inſupportab 
which he may make eaſie when he pleaſes, oil 
by changing his Opinion of it? Every Man is Ju 
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25 unhappy as he thinks himſelf, and let him com- 
plain of what he will, his Impatience is the greater 
miſchief of the two. | 
V. Is there any Sickneſs, or any Pain ſo obſti- 
nate and ſtubborn, but Time will either abate it, 
or take it away? Now the — is, whether 
ve ſhall put an end to it our ſelves, or ſtay till it 
omes to an end without us? For time will moſt 
ertainly do that at laſt, which ordinary Prudence 
might better do at preſent. Nay, if we had ne- 
er ſo great a mind to entertain and cheriſh Me- 
mcholy, it would leave us at length in ſpight of 
pur Hearts. Grief, tis true, when tis freſh, may 


w. No 
* alway 


10 'OCCH- 
> of Ad- 
Patience, 
oſtle) # 
ctacle in 
lan grap- 
Enemies, 
-aſualties) 
Ship in 1 
at is not 


nate MaWnd Tenderneſs and Compaſſion; but as it grows 
#0 thin pid, it grows ridiculous, and nothing more odi- 
Mew (pus. If a miſerable Wretch were ever the better 
zent! thor ſobbing and lamenting, he ſhould have my 
onour and{onſent. to ſpend a day and night in Sighs and 
ould ha Proans, beating of his Breaſt, and in all the Out- 
t thereforFiges that were ever exercis'd by a diſconſolate 
Yoſles u Creature. But if Howling and Crying be to no 
ound, ail 1 th let us betake our ſelves to an invincible 
befall uMWeſolution, and ſtruggle with our Calamities. 
k, and he Pilot deſerves to be thrown over- board, that 
d Op! 008 uts the Helm in a Storm, and ſets the Ship a- 
alike; drift, at the mercy of the Billows: But he that 
| what clifWznds to his Tackle, and bears up againſt foul Pen- 
there er, (though he finks with the Veſſel) periſhes 
hers with with Honour, and the Comfort of having 
> of them one his Duty. 2 
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CHAP. XVI. | thing u 

of Hope and Deſpair ; and bow we are pf ig 
moderate both. III.! 

f Mine 

HAT Hope which is not plac'd upon Mies; a 

| ws mighty God, is vain and deceitful, and ect bot. 
effect, wy a ok Dream. Why ſhould ulltcG ma 
Man torment himſelf with the expectation Mhents « 
things to come? He that defires n * r un 


for nothing; and he that contemns 
things, deſires nothing; for no Man ſally + 
Fug 00/2 Nor is it enough for any one tog 
me, t yp thing he hopes for is | ently cal 
paſs d, or * his Hopes never deceiv'd him 
pet; for let them be what they will, they c 
Trouble, Uncertainty, and Anxiety. al 
with them. A Man ſhould no more hanker af 
or. graſp at things out of his reach, than leave! 
plain Way, to wander among Thorns and Pi 
pices: No leſs uneaſie is the one to the! 
than the other is to the Body. He that ling 
Hope, has not one Moment of quiet, fo long 
the Will wants the thing it —— for. 
II. We ſhould never caſt . upon any thi 
either without us, or about us, but with this 
ſideration: I is all tranſitory and frail. H 
ſtrangely do we 150 our ſelves! Are we not be 
mortal? And this Day, nay this very Hour, v 
Aſſurance have we of it? Do we not live u 
Truſt, and is not Death at the very heel of uw? 
is by God's Power and Mercy that we live 
as 2 Being. From him we have receiy'd 
and when he calls, to him it is that we are ton 
der all without repining. He's an wngratefil 1 
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or, that ſpeaks ill of his Creditor, There is not any 
thing under Heaven, that we ought to hope for : 
Wand Heaven it {elf is the only warrantable Subject 
e dre pf our Hope. =, 
HI. Deſpair proceeds from a ſluggiſh Abjection 
f Mind, too great an Apprehenſion of Difficul- 


| upon ies; a criminal Diſtruſt of our ſelves, and a de- 
vl, and ect both of Reſolution and Induſtry. This Weak- 
hould ſkcſs may be overcome, by ſuggeſting Encourage- 
Ration Wnents drawn from the Examples of old . 


aye extricated themſelves out of greater Straits. 
t us begin then, and preſs forward; for God 
ill aſſiſt our Endeavours, and all Difficulties will 
made eaſie to us, {fo ſoon as we ſhall have re- 


+1 


one to 


aaſily colfinquiſh'd the falſe Opinions that have miſ- led us. 
y'd him Where's not any thing befalls us, but what was al- 
they canWtted us from Eternity, and it is either tolerable 
xiety or otherwiſe. If it may be born, we are not to 


zanker alleſpair, but to endure it: If not, it will make a 
an leave Mick end both of it ſelf, and of us too, and we 
s and Pole not to deſpair there neither. If we cannot en- 
o the Me it, tis ſhort ; if we can, tis light. It is in 
that luer own Power, to make many things tolerable, 
t, ſo long balancing them with the benefit and conveni- 
r. ee that attends them. Aſfliction is the occaſion of 
on any V Me. | 

rith this Ul 

frail. 

e we not d 
Y Hour, * 
not live 
heel of w! 
we live 
receiv'd 
ye are to 
grateful! 
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| vr fears 
C HAP. XVII. 3 
l CHIDCTA 
Of Fear: The Vanity of it, and how to maſiſſe tears 
it, Raſhneſs to be avoided; and ſomethin the fa 
more of Anger. | Man 
* rrible | 
1 I *. known many People, without any many In 
1 ble, or ſo much as probable Danger, run HM alſo, 
- ving up and down, as if they were ſtark mad, I this; 
on the bare apprehenſion of ſome imaginary M ehen ſi 
chief to befal them. The Torment oy endulfÞ'"d, ar 
is unſpeakable; what betwixt the Impreſſion oi ces 
preſent, and the Apprehenſion of a Miſchief" I. 
come. There are many Misfortunes which Nurarc/ 
create, and have a Being only in the Imaginatiif ſtro⸗ 
There are others which threaten us indeed, bu p Sf P. 
far off, and they'll come ſoon enough of thefHinks thi 
ſelves, without being drawn on before their ti terrible 
There are ſome ſo weak, as to govern themſeſ n of E 
: — Dreams and idle Fancies, — any reaſot tend it? 
ble ground of Conjecture at all; and to be ſtaies on 
at every fooliſh Rumour. A word miſtaken is bich ſo 
nough to break their ſleep; and the Apprehenli dren, 
of a Great Man's Diſpleaſure, puts them dired alide t 
out of their wits; not ſo much for the Diſplealt le Caſe 
it ſelf, as for the Conſequences of it. But tie, we 
are vain Thoughts, and the vainer, the more ti Matter 
bleſom. For Truth has its Meaſure and Lim 9 it far 
but Imagination is boundleſs. And the main [ , ones; 
ference I find betwixt the Sufferance of a Mis = be 
„are 


tune, and the Expectation of it, is this: 


Grief for what hath befaln us, will over; but H and 
fear of what may befal us, hath no end. We are 


II. He that would deliver himſelf from the Nite Cour 
feit of a 


ranny of Fear, let him take for granted, that W 
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fears will come to paſs; and then enter into a 
omputation upon the whole matter. Upon this 
heliberation, he will certainly find, that the things 
fo malie fears are nothing ſo terrible in themſelves, as 
omethin the falſe Opinion of them. Tis a hard caſe for 
Man to be baniſhed, or laid in Irons. *Tis a 
rrible pain to be burnt alive. And yet we have 
any Inſtances, not only of Chriſtians, but Inh- 


EY ls alſo, that have Deſpiſed and Triumphed over 


er, run 


- mad. this; and more indeed, than this amounts to. 
zinary oben ſuffered death with a quiet Conſtancy of 
hey ena ind, and pray'd for his Perſecutors. Laurence 


joyces upon that Gridiron, and braves the Ty- 
it. The Virgin Appollonia leaps into the Fire. 
axarchus is chearful in the Mortar, under the 
ry ſtroak of the Hammer. Socrates takes off his 


eſſion ol 
Miſchief! 
which! 


maginati am | 'S 0 

Foot but up of Poyſon, as if it had been a Frolick, and 
h af thet aks the Health to Critias. What is there now 
\ their tin terrible in the Faggot, or the Gibbet, or in the 


in of Executioners, and Officers of ſuſtice that 
tend it? under this Pomp and Formality, which 
ves only to fright Fools, there lyes Death; that, 
hich ſo many thouſands of Men, Women and 


1 themſel 
any real! 
o be ſtaril 


1 
IA dren, have not only Welcom'd, but Courted. 
3 aide the noiſe, the hurry, and the diſguiſe in 
e Diſpleallſ'© Cafes, and let every thing appear in its own 
But t pe, we ſhall find there is nothing terrible in 


matter, but the mere apprehenſion of it: And 
it it fares with us great Boys, as it does with 


hey be but dreſt up with a white Sheet, or a 
ard, are enough to put us out ef our Senſes. 


we are ſtruck with a Panick Terror, not only 
the Counterfeit of a Reality, but the very Coun- 
cit of a Counterfeit torments us, | 

„ III. Bring 


le ones; our very Nurſes, and eur Playfellows, 


„ and we are the ſillier Children of the two, 
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III. Bring it now from a particular to a com- 
mon Cauſe ; and let every Man ſay to himſelf, I 
have a trail and mortal Body, liable to diſtempers, W Adve 
ſickneſs, and, in the concluſion, to death it ſelf. Al N 
this, I have known from a Child, and the many finefs 
ill Accidents that threaten me. What have L now 
to fear? Bodily Sickneſs? My Soul will be the 
better fort. Poverty? My Life will be the ſafer, and 
and the ſweeter for t. Loſs of Fortune? Why then P 
farewell all the Cares and Dangers that accompa- the d 
ny it. Loſs of Credit? If I ſuffer deſervedly, I cura 
ſhall deteſt the Cauſe, but approve the Juſtice: H an * 
wrongfully, my Conſcience will be my Comfor- 
ter. Shall I fear a Repulſe? or a Diſappointment? 
There never was any Man, but wanted ſomething 


or other that he deſir d. Baniſhment? T'II Travel Ada 
and Baniſh my ſelf. Loſs of my Eyes? It will de of it: 
liver me from many Temptations. What if Meg the ci 
ſpeak Evil of me? It is but what they are us d tf we pre 
do, and what I deferye. Shall I fear Death? It is the "tl a 
very condition I came into the World upon. Wel 22 
But to die in a ſtrange Country! All Countries an nd flat 
alike, to him that hath no abiding- place her den- 
But for a Man to die before his time! As if a Mu mgr) q 
ſhould, complain of having his Shackles knock Malt lee 
oft, and being diſcharged of a Priſon before hl}... a 
time. We are not to look. upon Death, or Baniſſſto 1: 
ment, or cauſes of Mourning, as Puniſhments, buy, gy 


only. as Tributes of Mortality. I is a ſenſeleſs ih 
70 fear what We. CANNOT ſhun. 
IV. Let us take heed of being over-confie g | 

and venturing at things beyond our ſtrength; Mis D: 
no Man is more liable to miſcarriages, than he ti 3 
preſumes too much upon himſelt, All our fue Co b 
ciency and ſtrength comes from above, and! 
can do nothing of our ſelves, without Gul | 
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com- fiſtance: Our preſumption ariſes from too high a 
elf, 1 conceit of our ſelves, and too mean a one of our 
npers, Adverſaries; together with a raſh headinefs of 
if. Al Nature, that underſtands neither Reaſon nor Bu- 
many fineſs. The wiſe Man is cautious, and adventures 
L new upon nothing, without firſt taking the meaſure of 
be the his own Abilities: Whereas he that is over-haſty, 
e ſafer, ¶ and preſumptuous, falls on without any covflide- 
hy then ratien; and, after the firſt effort, when be finds 
compa-· I the difficulty greater than he imagined it, his 


vedly, 1 c falls and faints; and he comes; at laſt, to 
ons U an acknowledgement of the vanity and unadvi- 
Conmior 


ſedneſs of his miſtake, Security is the fore-ranner of 

meg V. He that would govern his Anger, muſt be- 
| Trav gin with a contempt of the pretended Cauſes 
t will de of it: For it is not the ſuppoſed Injury, but 
at if Mea the falſe Opinion of it, that does us the miſchief: 
We provoke, teize and enflame our ſelves, and 
then caſt the blame upon others. No Man is in- 
. jud, but by himſelf. We ſhould do well to cokes 
untries and flatter our Minds, as Nurſes do their Chil- 
lace herd dren, Be quiet, and thou foalt have it; be nor 
s if a Ma mory, do not ſtruggle and make a noiſe, and thou 

les knoclhalt fee, things will be well enough yet. I would 
before Wihye a Man ſet apart ſome certain days, and ay 
, or Bani himſelf, I am reſolved, that nothing ſhall make 
hments ne angry this day, whatever it be. Let him but 
enſeleſs 1Frroceed then, from a day to a week; from a 
eek to a month, and ſo on; he ſhall ſoon grow 
r- confidenſo much the Maſter of himſelf, as to make that 


2 It is the 
don. Well 


ength; fis Diverſion, which formerly was his Torment. 
than he n gentle and peaceable Humour, is a very agreea- 
Il our ſhe Comfort in Society; but to him that is en- 


th | 
- 


Ove, and ed with it, incomparably a greater Blefling: 
Gods Wor in all Difficulties ic is füll chearful, — al 
Akane nflicts victorious, — E 2 OS 
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Of the Faculties of the reaſonable Soul. The kn 
Dun derſtanding is not to be employ'd upon 

_ Carioſities, What ſtudy is beſt, The evil 2 
of medling with other Peoples manners, ¶ life. 
. Not to concern our ſelves for other Mens how 
Opinions. Of Selfedenial. 33 for kr 


I. UR Underſtanding was given us by Al- Flowe 
: mighty God, to the end that we might not 7 
know him: But Sin has mou it two wounds, Jg. WI deligh 
norance and Blindneſs; for we are at a loſs, firſt, I on hin 
in the knowledge of Truth; and then, in the ¶ own. 
knowledge of Good and Evil. We are therefore i what 
{in this ſtate of danger) to take at leaſt as much place, 
care, what we admit into the Underſtanding, up- makes 
on the Recommendation of the Senſes, as whom among 
we receive into a Town, in time of a cloſe Siege, ¶ own 
or a raging Peſtilence. The Senſes make the Ten- ¶ time u 
der, and the Underſtanding takes, and whatſocyer I for thir 
the Judgment allows, is propounded to the Will. has ma 
But the Senſe preſents both Good and Evil; and III. 
it belongs to the Mind, either to entertain, or re- ¶ plex ou 
II. We are, in the firſt place, to keep the Un- temn. + 
- _derflanding from amuling it ſelf upon vain Sub- fudy, 
tilties and Curiofities: It was given us for Divini-E honour 
ty, and ſubſtantial Wiſdom; and it is our part to there F 
husband it, and not ſquander away fo excellent af of ot. 
- gift upon Trifles. He that ventures upon an un-W our Lit 
known Herb, to learn the Temper and Qualities tion, rat 
of it, if it prove a ſtrong Poyſon, his Life is ha- 
_ :zarded in the very ſcrutiny, without attaining his 
and: Such is the caſe of thoſe that will be prying 
| | | 5 12,2 08 
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in'o impertinent and abſtruſe Curioſities; they are 
loſt beyond recovery, even before they ſo much 
as know. what they would be at. To know that 
which a M33 ts never the beiter for, is next door to 
downright Ignorance. He that would be truly wiſe, 
does not fady to get a Name, but to order his 
Life; and how to relieve his Mind, rather than 
how to delight it. What is any Man the better 
for knowing the Influences of the Stars, if he be 
ſtill a ſtranger to his oven Infirmities? For all the 
Flowers and Excellencies of Elocution, if he has 
not yet learned to hold his Tongue? Let him that 
delights in Novelty, renew himſelf That takes up- 
on him to refute other Mens Errors begin with his 
own. Let him that delights in Hiſtory, to ſee 
what other People have done, conſider in the firſt 
place, what he is to do himſelf. Let him that 
makes .it his buſineſs to compound differences 
among his Neighbours, not forget to pacifie his 
own tumultuary Paſſions. We ſpend ſo much 
time upon Superflaities, that we have none left. 
for things neceſſary. That's the neceſſary knowledge, 
that makes us rather Good, than Learned. © 

III. Te what end is it, that we puzzle and per- 
plex our ſelves about Controverſies, which, for the 
moſt part, would be more for our Credit to con- 
temn, than to reſolve. It is the better half of our 
ſtudy, to learn thoſe things, which we are, in 
honour, to forget, as ſoon as we have them. But 
there is an Intemperance of Knowledge, as well 
is of other things. There is no end of Books: 
Our Libraries are furniſh'd for Sight and Oſtenta- 
tion, rather than for Uſe. The very Indexes are 
not to be read over in an Age. And in this mul- 
titude, how great a part of them are eit ier dan- 
gerous, or not worth the reading? It may be 
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well enough to take a taſte of many; but when 
that's done, we are to {et up our reſt upon a few. 
It is not {ſo much from Books, as from Practice 
and Examples that we are to expect the Improve- 
ment of the Mind. op 7 
IV. Oh the Vanity of Mortals! to ſpend our Lives 
and our Spirits upon Human Arts and Sciences, (as 
if we were never to die) without any regard at 
all to the thought of a Life eyerlaſting, which is 
not to be acquired by profound 1 but by 
Probity of Manners, and Simplicity of Virtue. 
What are we the better for the Voluminous Hi. 
ſtory of the World, even if we had it all without 
Book? for the Records of all the Tyrannies and 
Rebellions that ever paſt from the Creation of the 
Univerſe, to this Inſtant? How much better were 
it to check the growth of our own Iniquities, 
than to tranſmit the ſtory of other Peoples. Geo- 
metry teaches us to meaſure our Lands; but-why 
do we not firſt learn to meaſure our Neceſlities? 
Arithmerick teaches us to count what we have 
t, but why do we not rather learn to contemn ¶ melancl 
it, and chearfully to part with that, which with Wt Corr 
ſo much carking and caring we have ſerap d to- qualified 
gether? Muſick ſhews-us how to make up a Har- cording] 
--  mony of ſeveral Voices; but it were much more yh 2b k 
for our benefit, to learn the Art of Reconciling Ncenſure 
8 2 | __ 4 5 is the _ of ** uilty ; 
| s near ſo much to our purpoſe, as the Hinde ce: 
Science of moderating the Aﬀeions; + ſo as nei. N 
ther to be putt up with Proſperity, nor dejectol father ol 
in Adverſity. Not that I diſlike the knowledge peur ſelye 
of theſe things; for I eſteem them to be very ou own 
Laudable Accompliſhments : But in the ſecond We foal 
place, and after we have ſtudied our ſelves, and VI. T. 
what more concerns us. He that knows every ** ther Pe 
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whe but himſelf, knows in effeft as much as comes i b 


ing. 
V. It is a ſordid and infamous humour, to be pry- 
ing into, and medling with other Peoples matters; 
to be obſerving and deſcanting upon Lives and 
Manners; and to make the worſt of every thing. 
What have I to do with the Servant of another, 
who is to ſtand and fall to his own Maſter? The 
great Fudge of the World has reſerv'd Fudgment 10 
himſelf; anc he that preſumes to judge his Neighbour, 
nvades the Throne of the Almighty: Let every Man 
enter into the Privacies of his own Conſcience, 
and ſee what Good is wanting in him, what III 
abounds; and he'll find work enough at home to 
imploy his Pragmatical Spleen upon, witliout 
hunting after the faults of others. And there's no 
Protection neither, againſt the Sting of a malevo- 
ent Wit, and a licentious Tongue. Was not our 
Saviour himſelf taunted, and traduced by the Jews? 
And is not the Holy Goſpel daily perverted by 
Hereticks? It is with diſtemper'd Minds, as wit 
melancholic Bodies; whatſoever they take, turns 
to Corruptien. The Action is molt commonly 
qualified by the Intention; and is Good or Bad ac- 
cordingly : But this is only known to him that ſearth- 
ah the Heart and the Reins. But let the Action we 
Cenſure be never ſo Foul, and the Perſon never 0 
uilty; what is it yet to us? How unchriſtian an 
ndecency is it, to expoſe the Nakedneſs of our 
rother for a Publick Spectacle? Why do we not 
father obſerve our ſelves? Judge and Condemn 
bur ſelves? and turn the Point of our Malice upon 
/ wr own Hearts? He that's a ſevere Fange to him- 
f, ſpall eſcape the Fudgment of the moſt Nh God. 
VI. They that are fo quick. ſighted, to diſcover 
4 ther Peoples failings (out of a deſire to be 
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_ thought ſhrewd Men) are common] as jealous of 
being paid in their own Cen; and of being hated, 
contemned, ill thought of, and ill ſpoken of by 
others. Toward the ſubduing of this Vice, we 
are firſt to moderate the Pleaſure we take in the 
Acclamations and Applauſes of the Multitude, and 
then utterly to caſt away all curioſity of know: 
ing what the World thinks or ſays of us; for we 
are many times poſſeſt with a Suſpicion, that ſuchſiſ | 
or ſuch a Man talks Shen and has a mean Opi . deſire ; 
nion of us, who is ſo far from ſpeaking amif, every ] 
that he ſays nothing at all of us, nor has us ſo H once in 
much as in his Thought. Let a Man fay with, ; the 
the Apoſtle, FI pleaſed Men, I were not the Servant enjoy tl 
of Chriſt, Iis little io me that I am judged by you. 4 good 
&c. Such as we are with God, ſuch we truly are, WW,” ,, 
and neither the better nor the worſe for the Opi- ed 
nion or Diſcourſe of Men. *Tis much better tiff; apt to 
be good, than to be ſo eſteem d. f . dcre o 
VII. If we would have nothing fall out contre ng and 
ry to our Will, we muſt abſolutely lay it dowu, ind an 2 
and Will nothing at all, but in ſubmiſſion to the bels of 1 
Will of God. This is the way that leads to a truefffc, ai 
Tranquility of Mind, and to a laſting Peace. He roficien, 
that wiſhes for nothing but what he ſhould, may Blefſi 
live as he would. It is the only Felicity of thi, to be 
Life, to ſquare our Wills to the Will of God. Hel, anges 
who from all Eternity has appointed the End, hay , re 
likewiſe appointed the Means; and whether the II. It 
way be ſmooth or craggy, thro Proſperity or Ad: loheſt pi 
verlity, it is ſtill what God has allotted us, in order CE 
to our eternal Bliſs. He that obeys Divine Proyi- tor. 
dence,and follows it chearfully, does well and will 3 
ly: Fox ig im lag and hang off never ſo much, n 
he'll be red to follow in ſpight of his Teeth, ings: Tf 
. (Refide-the Impiety of his Diſobedience.) God An: If tb 
2 mighty leads the willing, and draws the e . 
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HA p. XIX. 


Of the State of Proficients. Divers Helps 


to Improvement, The value and the uſe 
of Time, God is always preſent. 


l 1. is 2 good ſtep toward Virtue, for a Man 


to be conſcious of his own Iniquities, and to 


deſire to mend; without which, we go backward 
eyery Day, from bad to worſe. When we are 


once in the way, we muſt go on as we began; 
and the more haſte we make, the ſooner ſhall we 
enjoy the ſerenity of Mind which we aim at. 1: 
a good ſign, when a Man comes to ſee his Failings 
better than he did: As it is in a Patient, when he 
comes to be ſenfible that he is fick, Every Man 
ls apt to flatter himſelf, and therefore let us have 
a care of being over- credulous. If, upon the ſift- 
ng and examining of our Hearts and Thoughts, we 
ind an abatement of our Luſts, a greater firm- 
neſs of Mind than ordinary, and a more abſolute 

dmmaad of our ſelves, we are in a fair way of 
Froficiency and Improvement. I: is an Ineſtima- 
le Bleſſing, for a Man to be Maſter of himſelf, 
nd to be at Unity with himſelf. . A good Man is 
nchangeably the ſame. A wicked Man is perpetual- 


» 
A 


II. It is but one Day's Work to arrive at the 


Woheſt pitch of Holineſs, if we would but turn 
"With our whole Hearts, from the Creature to the 


eator. Now whether our Converſation be ſin- 


fre or no, we ſhall know by theſe, Marks: If 
ie be out of love with Vanities and tranſitory 


Pings: If we delight in Solitude and Conterapla- | 
Jn: If that pleaſe us beſt that is perfecteſt ;. If 
1 ; e 


E 
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we prefer a good Conſcience to God-ward, be- 
fore an empty Reputation among Men. If we 
do all this, it goes well with us: But the moſt pow- 
erful Indiicement to Virtue of all the reſt, is the daily I lookin 
Movitation of the Life and Paſſion of Chriſt. That I Prepar 
Story is the Book of Life, and ſufficient to bring I take u. 
us to Heaven, if all the Libraries in the World, upon t 
Authors and all, were utterly deſtroy d. But it I paſtes : 
is not yet enough, barely to know Chriſt, and I the enc 
meditate of him, unleſs we likewiſe imitate him, !Feping 
and lead our Lives in conformity to his Werd and pa: 
and Example. The way to rectiſie that which is We thir 
crooked, is to bring it to the Rule. Why de 
III. It was well ſaid of ſome - body, that good 
order is as neceſſary to the Mind, for the gaining 
of Virtue, as it is to the Body for the recovery of 
Health; for there are a thouſand things in theway 
elſe, to divert and retard us. As, the inordinate 
love, either of our ſelves or of any thing elſe 11 
Impatience in Lofles; the over- much indulging el 
our ſelves. in our Appetites and Pleaſures, wi 
ther in Meat or Drink, Converſation, or the 
like; the plunging of our ſelves over Head and 
Ears in the Affairs of this World, and being te 
much wedded to our own Opinions; rejectin ice 
the Motions and Inſpirations of the good Spi 
within us. Theſe ObRacles muſt be removed, an 
we are to encounter them with Refolution a0(fol 
Vigour ; we are to proceed with Readineßs, 
crity and a good Intention, and with an Induſt 
anſwerable to the Excellency of the Work 
hand. Ie is not the number of our Exereiſe 
but the thorough doing of them; not ſo mi 
the thing it ſelf, as the manner of doing it, Mer. 
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be⸗ IV. Our Days are upon the Wing: Time flies a- 
f we way, and there is no recalling of what's paſt: 
ft pow- Our Life depends upon the Future, and is ſtill 
daily I beoking forward: And we conſume it in mere 
That Preparation, till Old Age and Death it ſelf over- 
bring I take us, unprovided for it. It is in our Lives as 
World, upon the way, in good Company. The time 
But it Wl paſſes away in Chat and Diſcourſe, and we are at 
the end of our journey before we are aware. For, 
ſkeping or waking, we ſtill keep on our pace, 
and paſs inſenſibly to our laſt end, even before 
we think on't: What is it then that we trifle for? 
Why do we linger and delay? Time muſt be laid 
hold on immediately, or it is gone for ever. The 
gaining value of a day, nay, of an hour, is ineſtimable, 
overy 0f and the loſs of it irreparable. If a Man comes te 
the wayſſl enter upon our Eſtates, or there falls out any diſ- 


ordinareſy bute about a Land- mark, we muſt preſently to 
ing ele law and Arms. But our Time and our Lite is 

ing off pen for any Man to take that pleaſes; ſo Prodi- 

| gal are we in the only caſe where we may be ho- 

\ or theſfjneftly coretous. We are not to compute Life by 

Head ande number of years, but by the well imploying 

Wot them; and let the Oldeſt Man alive diſcount for 


ectinWtte time he has ſpent in Sleep, Luxury, Quarrels, 
ry its, lazy Saunterings up and down; in doing 
t nothing at all, or at beſt, nothing to the Pur- 
Woe, withour ſo much as minding what he did, 
ad he ſhall find, that at the end of a Hundred 
ears he dies a Child. We are apt enough to la- 
rent the loſs of our Time paſt, and yet we loſe 
iſeore ſtill in the Lamentation: Why do we not 
ther improve the preſent, while we have it, to 
erent a late Repentance? why do we loſe this 
ant, which is our own, and pretend to diſpoſe 
E the Future which is out of our Power? 5 4 
; | eck, 
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fect, Life is but a moment, and delay is abſolute 
loſs, He that puts off to day, comes too late ty 
morrom. a 5 i 
V. It is to Almighty God, that we are to d. 0 #4: 
rect all our Thoughts, Words and Deeds; to the 0 
excluſien of any other Object, applying our ſelves i 24: 
wholly to his Bleſſed Will. He that takes God fr fl Pro 
bis Guide, ſhall be ſure never to miſs his way: Nor M hav 
ſhall he miſcarry in any of his affairs, who direds MW _ 
all to God's Glory; and lives, as in his holy Pre- II. | T 
ſence: Neither is it poſſible for any Man to ayoid Cl 
his All-ſeeing Eye, which reaches net only to our {with h 
Words and Actions, but pries into the Thoughts , to 
of our Hearts. And he's in a great miſtake, that Milf, is | 
when the Door is bolted, and the Curtainsdrawn, Wd pro 
reckons himſelf to be alone; for there is no place {ated fr, 
ſo dark, or ſo retired, as to exclude the Omnt- 
preſence of God, in whom we live, move, and haui 
our Being: Whether we Eat or Drink, Walk or 
Diſcourſe, our Thoughts are to be always upon Would ſ 
him; we are to do our utmoſt, to render our at he 
ſelves worthy of the favour of his Countenance, 
and not to do thoſe pgs is the fight of an All 
ſeeing God, which even before a Temporal JudgeWuaiſh h 
we would be aſhamed of. Every Man ſoul (ll ney, 
| hive, as if there were only God and himſelf in the tire anc 
World; and chearfully imbrace the Lot which; but 
Providence has ſet out for him, whether Proſpe· Nie 
; rity or Adverſity. We are to ſeek God, and whe-Wcs on! 


J 
ther we find him oy this way or that wa u othful 7 


matters not, provided that we find him at nent of 
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ena XX. 

. W Of the good of Solitude. Ill Company to 6, 
6 rt The Vices of the 2 Agent 


to the orld, and 
r ſelves I what they are. Virtue the ſtudy of 4 
God fr ſh Proficient. How 'zo know ' when | we 
: Nor have attained it. 


direct WM 1 . 5 

ly Pre- l. IT is a great Argument of a clear and well 

to ayoid c ſed Mind, when a Man is at Unity 

to our with himſelf; for he approaches, in ſome de- 

'houghts rh to the Felicity of God himſelf, who, in him- 
4 3 


ke, that is bleſſed for evermore. Neither can he be 
s drawn, fd properly ever to be alone, that is never ſepa- 
no place Inted from Chriſt, If ſo it be, that we cannot 
e Omni- bold our Tongues, we may talk to our ſelves, 
and hau but let us be ſure then that we talk to honeſt 
Walk or len. If you would know now, what a Man 
ays upon ſhould ſay to himſelf; why truly the fame things 
nder our that he is uſed to ſay to others of his Neighbours. 
ntenance,M.ct him ſpeak ill of himſelf, to himſelf 7 let him 
f an Al- ll himſelf to an Account for all his Sins, and 
ral judge. iſh himſelf for whatſoever he finds amiſs, and 
_ ul ell never want matter to work upon. Let him 
ſelf in theſſſtire and give himſelf Leiſure for Contemplati- 
ot which; but let him then conceal his very Retirement. 
er Proſpe· Ne that makes Proclamation of his Solitude, re- 
and ws + res only to be more publick, which is a kind of 
it way, U othful Ambition. Now there muſt be a Retire- 


Peent of the Mind too, as well as of the Body, to 
Fake it beneficial and comfortable. We muſt 
- {Withdraw our ſelves from all vain Employments, ö 
N not only from Company, but from all things 
H A which do not concern us; we muſt not ad- 
o much as any Creature, no nor the very 


Image 
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Image or Idea of = Creature, into our Thoughts; Myr a bre: 

we muſt blot out of our Minds, all the Toys and ind. 
Fooleries of this World, and in the moſt ſecret way he 
receſs of our Souls, addreſs our ſelves to God 2. Cub, ar 
lone. In this Privacy of Mind, in this Oblivion Hor other 
of all idle and impertinent things, we ſhall gainfſWThis is t 
peace of Heart, true Tranquility and Repoſe. Let ue not 
this be our Retreat then, and this our Buſineſs: Npany, ti 
For we ſhall certainly find God there, where then Solitu 

Creature is abandon'd: | . 

II. It is rarely ſeen, that any Man is good him- 
If, who keeps ill Company; For there is no. 
thing ſo deſtructive of good Manners, as to Herd 
with the multitude, who do commonly leave 
Man worſe than they found him. It is not fora 
tender and unſettled Mind, to refift the force 0 
ill Examples, that break in upon a Man, with: 
kind of Authority and Credit; for Men are apt tt 
run over to the ſtronger fide. The Man of th 
Guſto, gains upon us by degrees, and takes us byl 
the Palate. A rich Neighbour ſtrikes us with EnWWLook in! 
vy, or Avarice, and many a Man has been un 


done by an ill example. Our very Parents, ouffannot b 
Companions, our Servants, draw us ſome waylfllemſely, 
or other into Miſchiefs. The whole World is fu Licence 
of ſnares and hazards, and we are no ſooner eifÞwear the 
of our Mother's Belly, but we are encompaſt withWMad-men 


dangers, as if we were dropt into the quarters dumber } 
an Enemy. There is not any Man living hardy 
that does not either recommend ſome WickednMtiere Inv 
to us, or imprint it upon us, or at leaſt infect u The not 
with ſome evil diſpoſition, before we are av 
Oh the delicious {ſweetneſs of thoſe bleſſed hoy 
' that a Man ſpends in his private Family or Study. 
apart from the noiſe and buſmeſs of the Peaple 
How calm! How gentle! not ſo much asa Cu 
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oughts; Mor a breath of Wind, to diſturb the Serenity of his 
oys and Mind. But, by and by, ſomebody calls him out; 
t ſecret away be goes, gets more Company, makes. up a 
JCub, and never fails of falling into ſome exceſs 
or other, and returning worſe than he went out; 
This is the Fruit of Publick Converſation; but we 
ne not ſenſible of the damage we receive in Com- 
pany, till we come afterward to reflect upon it 
n Solitude. Let us make what haſte we can then 
into our ſelves, before we are overcome with the 
od him-WContagion of the Vicious Multitude. The Mind 
e is no- cat is moſt contracted, is moſt chearful. „ 
III. Let a Man but imagine himſelf upon the 
top of an high Mountain, and there taking a Pro- 
ect of the miſerable World, he ſhall quickly ſee 
enough to put him out of love with it, and all 
at's in it. Nothing but Robberies at Land, Py- 
cies at Sea, the Tumults and Horrors of War, 
Human Blood ſpilt like Water; Sin and Iniquity 
broken looſe, and beating down all before it : 
Look into the Cabinets of great Men, and you 
all there ſee ſuch ſpectacles of Brutal Luſt, as 
not but diſguſt and nauſeate the very Actors 
ome wajſicmſelves; and every where elſe, ſo boundleſs a 
i cence and Diſorder, that we would almoſt 
wear the whole World were a Bedlam (but the 
vithlad-men are too many for the Sober) and theig 
puarters umber is their Juſtification. The Laws them- 
ig hardiyeives are turn d into Snares, and Innocency is 
Vickednoicre Invaded, where it ought to be Protected. 
ect he not guilty is in more danger than the guilty ; 
wareſ"d the Judge more criminal than the Priſoner : 
ſed hour where there is Mony, there can be no Tranſereſſe- 
or Stud. A pack of calumniating Knaves in one Place; 
Troop of fawning Parafites in another; here 
ER 
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his Wine, another ſtretching himſelf upon b which 
| Bed. Infatiable Avarice on the one fide; Slayiſh i Cod. 
Ambitien on the other. In all Publick Afem Wo! this 
blies more Vices than Men: Sins of irreverencel : Man, 
toward God, injuſtice toward our Neighbour, and with D. 
Abuſe of the Creature: So that being guilty of al things S 
Sins, they are to expect that all Sins will riſe ie the B 
Judgment againſt them. One would think that Etern 
this view of the World might be ſufficient of it fo learn 
- ſelf to take off any Man's Heart from the love oi and i 


it: But when a Man conſiders the difficulty of ar. 
maſtering ſo many Temptations, and bearing u al pr 
againſt ſo many ill and powerful Examples, cer il exere 
tainly he cannot chuſe but bethink himſelf of Nec, ar 
Retreat. It is a hard matter for a Man to lo anding, 
Innocence, where Wickedneſs is in Authority and reſented 
Credit: If it does not abſolutely corrupt us, i adineſs 


will yet puzzle and hinder us. The only way tt ole him{ 


be ſafe and quiet, is to retire into our ſelves 'Magin 
where we may look upon the World, withou Dung hi. 
being endanger d by it. He that has renounceſtience, 


external things, and withdrawn into himſelf, Me that e 
invincible; the World is to him as a Priſon ; an 


Solitude, a Paradiſe. 


IV. But we are never the better for quittinſ \- The 
the World, if we do not vigorouſly apply « : A 
ſelves to the Study and Practice of Virtue ; with *"y of t 

out which we can have no Comfort, no Repoſe 890d Pr 
and having that, we can want nothing. Theme extin 
are three things that ſeem to have a fair Analog Preſt the 
one with the other. In all things, and above al ur Paſ 
things, is God himſelf; among Senſibles, is Lig Reaſo 
and among the Perfections of the Mind, is Vine not o 
tue. God is the Light and Virtue of all thing Contemr 


Light is the Virtue of the World, and the ImagÞ**rous | 
of God: Virtue is the Light of the Mind, bf gainſt 
E | whuc 


* 
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61 which we are called; and become the Children of 
Slaviſ Cod. Without a pure Mind, there is no attaining 
Aſſem. of this Perfection; ſor Virtue is the Perfection of 
dere Man, that repairs all our Failings and fills us 
er with Delight; the raiſes up our fleſhly Nature, in 


ty of al tlungs Spiritual, She is the Rule of Life, a Light 
| riſe ue the Blind: She beats down Sin, and brings us 
ink tho Eternal Life. In the ſtudy of Virtue, we are 
nt of learn what it is (in the rl. Place) both in gene- 
love oll and in particular: For no Man ſeeks he knows not 
culry of bar. We are then to keep our ſelves in the con- 
aring ubual practice of it: Like Soldiers that will be 
les, cet il exerciling and skirmiſhing, even in time of 
ſelf of Re, and without an Enemy; very well under- 
to love auding, that theſe Encounters, though but re- 


ority and reſented, and in jeſt, kee them in Breath, And 
pt Ao i adineſs for Aſſaults in 3 Let a Man ſup- 
ay M Pe himſelf under all the Oppreſſion and Indigni- 

ir {cles imaginable; ſtript to his Shirt, and thromn 
witbouf Dung hil; and let him then make trial of his 
enounce Pence, as if this were his ver caſe indeed. 
imſelf, e that exerciſes himſelf before the Battel, will 
ſon; aul more reſolute in it: He that has often loſt Blood, 
u chearfully to the Combat. oo 
r quittinſ V. The Habits of Virtues, are the Work of 
apply olle: And we ſhall know when we are poſſeſt 
ue; with ny of them, by theſe Tokens. We have made 
o Repoſe good Progreſs toward any Virtue, when we 
„ Then e extinguiſhd, or at leaſt in a large meaſure 
1 Analog ppreſt the contrary Vice; when we have brought 
above I our Paſſions to a Submiſſion and Obedience 
s, is Ligue Reaſon; when the Practice of Virtue is be- 
ad, is Vine not only eaſie, but delightful to us; when 
all thing Contempt of Temporizers, we ſtand up with 
the Imagenerous Freedom, in the Vindication of Vir- 
Mind, bp againſt all Oppoſers ; when we come once 
Whic | 55 natural- 
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naturally to abominate thoſe things, which for to belien 
merly we doated upon with a depraved Inclinat ile we 


on; when the Love of Virtue is grown ſo habe, let 
tual to us, that we allow car fs in nothing Lives 
that is ill, no, not fo much as in a Dream; whe) why 
we come to imitate what we approve in other Eternity 
and to abſtain from what we reprehend ; whe Pleatur 
nothing that is amiſs ſeems little to us, but worſſſ belicvit 


thy of our greateft Care and Diligence to avoid 
he: Bu we can fee our Equals preferred, witheullf 
Envy; when we have the Honeſty to ceafclt ay 
Faults, and ſubmit them to Correction and Re 
prog; when we can content our ſelves in th 
N e of a good Conſcience, without m 
king Publication of our geed Works, (which iff 
the very doing are their own Reward;) when tif 
whole Buſineſs of our Life is Virtue, which is af 
ways in Act, and never tir'd. 


* . — . n. 
CHAP. XXI. nsels of 


Of Theological Virtues. Faith is to be mi 
nifeſted in our Works, In God alone 

are to put our Truſt. Motives to the Loi 
of God. The Love of our Neighbout 
heut ii ſelf in good Offices, An Exhi 
tation to Charity, — 


J. E4 ITH is the Baſis of all other Virtues, aff" 
the Foundation of Chriftian Life; with 

which, uo Man can pleaſe God. This is the W 

dom that has ſubdued the World, to which 

are firmly to adhere, i without any unnecellaly' 

Curioſity or Diſquiſition. But we are todo, a vY 


= 
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ich ſor to believe; for Faith without Works is dend. Now 
nclinat ile we are. Chriſtians in Profeſſion and Dif 
ſo habiMWurſe, let us have a care, not to be Infidels in 
nothing Lives and Manners, If we believe the Goſ- 
1; wheel why do we not obey it? If we do believe 
1 others Eternity, why do we prefer a momentary Life 
1; Wheel Pleature before it? What are we the better 
belicving that which is true and good, if in 
Actions we be falſe and wicked? A good Faith 
ea ill Life will hardly ſtand eee 
We believes aright, will fractiſe what he believes. 
Wl. Since moſt certain it is, that all things are 
Wired and governed by an Over-ruling Provi- 
ce, infomuch that not a Bird of the Air, nor 
eaf of a Tree, falls to the Ground without 
This methinks ſhould give us Courage and 
is aFiidence in all Extremities; and a full Aſſurance 
our Heavenly Father will never fail us at a 
je of need. Let us therefore caft our ſelves 
vlly upon the Mercy and good Pleaſure of Al- 
tity God; and not depend upon the Help and 
Inſels of Man, which are deceitful and uncers 
„ What if matters go croſs, and beſide our 
ectation, ſo as to unſettle the whole Courſe 
ur Thoughts and Affairs? What if we ſhould 
» the LiWilted with Sickneſs, threatned with falſe. Ac- 
ion; perhaps worſe Accidents? Our Truſt is 
od, our Dependance upon him: And who 
Ws but the Divine Wiſdom has made choice 
lneſe Afflictions, as the Means to bring us to 


ial ul Glory? The Afflictions of this Life are ass 
ing to him, that has his Heart fixed upon the 8 


lungs- Of a better: Whatſoever a Man hopes 
be may compaſs, and reckon himſelf as poſ- 
1 of what he believes. „ 


II. Charity 


N 


Soul be the thing we look for, what need we ©: 
>> further than to God himſelf? who is the onlif 
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III. Charity is the Miſtreſs of all Virtues, and 
directed either to God, or to our Neighbour. 
God, in the firſt Place; whom we are to lo 
with all our Heart, with all our Soul, and with 
our Strength; (meerly for himſelf, and for his 
finite Goodneſs) above all things that are amiabients t 
For, it is to his Grace and Mercy, that we are In 2 gif 
debted for our Being, Life, Motion, Senſe and U*1"c!t. 
derftanding. He it is that hath delivered us fred turn 
the Bondage of Satan, dignified our Souls with Held not 
finite Privileges, and prepared Eternal Life for 

of his own free Goodneſs, without any antet 
dent Merit. The Heaven, the Earth, the Air, 
Water, and the whole Univerſe, call to us alot 
to love and ſerve that God, who has made 
theſe things for our ſervice. If the good oft 


tin th 
more 
hat we 
art of 
id the l 


and the Soveraign good, great and deſirable 
yond imagination. It is only by Love (though . 
a vaſt diſproportion) that we can acquit our {cl ſees in 
to the Almighty, in kind. Love is Active, V. Amo 
Idle: It does not ſeek its own: It ſurmount et any t 
difficulties; and, He that loves truly, may di, Nre effect 
cannot be overcome. ++ ys ion to t 
IV. Nature has implanted in all reaſonable G Ams. 1 
tures, a love of Society, which ought to work mf the Po 
really in Chriſtians, who are called to the aff” have 
Faith and Glory, and are Members of the f 4 Kind 
_ No Man can love God, that does not |"); and. 
his Neighbour. Now this Love to our Neighbſ occaſu 
is exerciſed in conferring of Benefits, doing ace in a | 
forts of good Offices, and going before ohe We p 
Humility and Kindneſs. The grace and values, let 1 
a Bounty lyes much in the chearful and 3 not? 
ſpeedy applying of it: For there muſt be no Bread 


— 
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t in the modeſty of the Receiver; there needs 


8, and ( 
more to the relief of a neceſſitous perſon, than 


Our 


. to lol we know his wants: For, it breaks the 

d wir ert of x Generous Man, to be put to beg it; | 
or his d the Favour is ten times as great, when it 
amiabllevents the asking of it. It is rather a purchaſe 

we are n 4 gift, when a Man receives a Benefit upon a 

: _ dV equeſt. He that gives a Prayer, or 2 Bluſh, tor 2 


d ud fold turn; pays dear fort. In caſes where we 


« wich eld not fore. ſee, or prevent a ſuit, we are how- 
ife for M to ſhew, that we: would have done it, if we 
ay e d, by our manner of granting it; which ought 
ze Air, be ſpeedy and chearful. There muſt be good 
„ us zlolirds, as well as good deeds: It muſt be done 
s made kl, and without either Vanity or Reproach. 
"ood of © 4 great kindneſs to put a Petitioner quickly 
iced we of his pain, by ſtopping his mouth, and do- 


his buſineſs, ſo ſoon as ever we know it. And 


the or | 

efrable (> we are not to blow a Trumpet, when we give 
(though Ams. The thing will ſpeak it ſelf; and, he 

ir our {al ſees in ſecret, will reward us openly 
Active, NV. Among the Acts of Chriſtian Charity, there 


ot any thing more acceptable to God, nor an 

re effectual proof of = Faith, than that 15 
5 on to the Poor, which we exerciſe in giving 
on able Ams. Let us therefore have a care of deſpi- 
 wotk u the Poor; who though neceſſitous them- 


Ir mount 
may die, 


to the il” have it yet in their Power to make us rich. 

of the all* * kind of redeeming our ſelves with our 
does not H and turning an Inſtrument of Avarice, in- 

ir Neighb* occaſion of Mercy: Shall we give more fer 
Us, dong 5 in a Play-houſe, than for a place in Para- : 
ore othe We pay Duties and Taxes to Temporal 


and vaſes, let there be never ſo great a Dearth; and 

"£1; ande not afford, out of our Abundance, a Mor- 

ſt be no of Bread to the King of Heaven, in his poor 
1 N members? 


aw” 
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members? He that is Cloſe-handed to the NeeWrers Cit 


nn bis Diſtreſs, is Guilty of his Brother's Noce: N⸗ 
He that does not feed him, murthers him. O and d. 
Thoughts are ſo much taken up with proyidigf 7<conc 
for our Heirs, that we never "4 much as the ſee 


what ſhall become of our ſelves: But we r 
better abate a little of their Patrimony, than 
hazard the main of our own Salvation. But let 
come to a Reckoning, and fee what: are our Pi 
ſeſſions in this World? What do we pretend to: 

the next? In Death we have nothing left us, Her. 
what we have ſent to Heaven before- hand, by i 
Eands of the Needy. Men of little Faith! Thi 
our Treaſure. A Thief may pick a Lock, af 

| breakopen our Coffers here below, but Heaven; 


Impregaable. 


— 
2 „ ee : * a, — 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Pradence. The Neceſſity and the D 
culty of it. The Duty 2 of Wiſe Ma 


I. AS a Workman is nothing without his Lg mor 
and Level; ſo neither are We, with bez 

Prudence. It is the Eye of the Soul, the Art 
Life, the Guide of all our Actions, and the N 
of other Virtues: There is no Living comfaſſud not 
bly vrithout it; but exceedingly difficult it is 
obſcure. It is difficult: Firſt, in regard of 
| Comprehenſion ofiit; for, it takes cognizance 

the: Univerſe, in it ſelf, and in every part of ple, wit 
Secondly, In refpoct of the Uncertainty ef 

man Affairs; which, by reaſon of infinite Vari 
ons and Accidents, and their 3 


p 4 
8 

0 

: A 
* . 


\ 


ie Nee ers Circumſtances, are hardly reducible to a 
Rod ue: Nay there are many times ſuch contrarie- 
m. Os and diſagreements, as are almoſt impoſlible to 
reconciled. The 3 lyes in this, that 

ſee only appearances of things, when the 
rings and Cauſes that moves them, are in the 
than rk: We ſee only the top of the Buildings, but 
But ler e Foundation is out of Sight: Beſide, that the 
e our Med or bad event ef things is concealed in the 
tend to carchable Decree of the Almighty; ſo that 
eft us, ere are very few Men wiſe enough, to make 
nd, by e beſt of their buſineſs. | 
h 1 Ther H. Wiſdom is the Product of Experience and 
Lock, emory. The one teaches us what is beſt to be 
-HeavenſW'e; and the other minds us when we are to do 
| He that commits' himſelf to general _ 
ces, and does not venture out of his depth, is 
ſe. To do wiſely, a Man ſhould firſt take a 
: es in hand, for fear of PN his own 
_ © Weogth. One Man is undone by preſuming too 
' the Dich upon his Eloquence. Another runs himſelf 
ſe Man of his Fortune, for want of proportioning his 
rence to his Eſtate. A third kills himſelf, with 

out his ing more upon an infirm Body, than it is able 
Je, wih bear: Wherefore we are to compare our Force 
the Arth our Undertaking; and to have a care of Bur- 
* the Mus that are too heavy for our ſhoulders. We 


comfaſÞ1d not meddle with any ching neither, but 


Suter is Mat we ma hope withal 

i 7 to go through withal. The 

5 of thing is the choice of our Companions; for, 
add 


y part d 


Is; and to look narrowly into their Converſa- 


how 
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cure of himſelf; and next, of the matter he 


had need have a very good opinion of thoſe 
ple, with whom we propound to divide our 


a V y that: We be not ruin d for our good will. : 
re (in Concluſion) to examine our felves 
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bow we ſtand inclin'd to the thing in Queſtion 


III. Iris a hard matter for a Man in Paſſion te 


Man to deſtruction, beyond recovery: Wherefor 


Advice. Men are naturally unſtable, and irreſolut 


upon a Watch- Tower, where we may diſcover 


for, *Tis loſt labour, to go about to force Nature. 


diſtinguiſh Truth and Honeſty from Error anc 
Deluſion; fo that it is a point of Prudence; not t 
enter upon any conſiderable Action in a Diſtempe 
of Mind: For there 1s no greater Enemy to Wi 
dom, than Precipitation, which brings many 


Of Fu 
Ke 


I, {gr 
tue 
Minking 
that keep 
preſerves 
Human 8 
mpreſſio 
ut any t 
ton. L 
unſelf wi 
leaks wel, 
„ any N 
ty 5 he 2 
fe ws p 
ked, Yen 
Duty. 
Mord, li 
ents hin 
INces and 
Matter: 


nothing is to be done headily, or without pool 


Providences uncertain; Events dubious: And Experi 
ence it ſelf proves many times deceitful. In the multi 
tude of Counſellours, there is ſafety. There are man 
eaſie People that judge of things by the Gloſs an 
Out-fide only; and ſo fall into great miſtake 
But the wiſe Man paſſes a ſtrict enquiry into th 
things themſelves, abſtracted from all Artifice an 
Impoſture; into the Qualities, and not only int 
the Names of things. -For, what is Mony, Re 
putation, Title, but a ſuperficial Varniſh to da] 
Children and Fools? We.are to place our ſelves, 


Accidents afar off, without danger of being {ut 
priz d, and crying out with a ſenſeleſs Multitude 
Who would have thought it! We are likewiſe t 
| with deliberation, maturity of judgmen 


and diligent examination of things; for fear of: 3 b 
Circumſtances: For there is ſo near a reſemblanq ii ha 0 
betwixt Vice and Virtue, that we may very wet. : 45 
miſtake the one for the other; and entertain tial, - — 10 
for Wiſdom, which is nothing in the world by pai W 
Craft and Cunning. When we have once mad. ba { 
our Election, we are without delay, to put f HO mf 
purpoſe in execution: For, good Counſel, with, 3 
n is no _ WE Love anc 


* — — TID men 29D Was 5 — 
— — 


ſton 


A 


CHAP. XXIII. 


. 

ON, {( , | AT | 7 
r and Fuſtice and Religion; The Ads of both. 
not te Repentance, and wherein it conſiſts, 
tempe | 

to Will, FUttice is a glorious and communicative Vir- 
many tue; ordained for the common good of 


ere for Mnkind, without any regard to it ſelf. This is it 
at goollfithat keeps Men from worrying. one another, and 
reſolute i preſerves the World in Peace. It is the Bond of 
| Experiltluman Society. a kind of Tacit Agreement, and 
he muliſimpreſſion of Nature; without. which there is 
re Muſt any thing we do, that can deſerve Commen- 
3lols anWhtion. The juſt Man wrongs no Body, but contents 
miftakeSWinſelF with his own; does good to all; thinks and 
into teak well of all: Gives every Man his due, and is 
ice ue any Man's Hindrance. Where he is in Autho- 
only tr, be commands righteous things; lyes open to all; 
lony, Rfrfers a publick good before a private; puniſhes the 
| to dated, rewards the Good, and keeps every Man m 
* ſelves, Wi Duty. Where he is in Subjection, he preſerves 
lifcover nord, lives in Obedience to Laws and Magiſtrates; 
being ſuf rents himſelf in his Station, without hankering after 
Multitude ces and Preferment; and is no medler in other Peo- 
kewiſe WW Matters. He is juſt for Juſtice-ſake, and asks 
judgmenlly other Reward than what he receives in the 
r fear ot Womfort of being juſt. os de 
eſemblanq u. Religion is the moſt excellent of Moral Vir- 
ver] Me; and is exerciſed immediately upon the Ho- 
ertam tur and Worſhip of God: Of which this is the 
worl Point, to know and believe him; and then to 


once mare him for his Majeſty and Goodneſs. Barely 


- 


0 e know. God, is not ſufficient; for, the Devils 

el, wunoemſelves do as much that hate him: There muſt 

Love and Adoration, as well as na. 
F 


* 
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- I wiſh we did but diſcharge our Duty, as well a: me a 5 
we underſtand it. There's none of us, but ac- for co 


knowledges God's Providence in the ordering andi long as 
governing of the World; his Omnipotency, Glo- KIS I 
ry, and Goodneſs, and from his Mercy it is, that oly'd ; 
we hope for Eternal Happineſs, Why do we notWdies, thi 
pay him that Veneration then, which _— ta we cor 
tim? but prefer a little piriful Dirt before him noſt m 
Religion lyes not ſo much in the Underſtanding} IV. 
as in the Practice. He that is truly religious ent, anc 


walks as in the Preſence of God, and ſtudies PerFind in 
fection. The moſt acceptable Worſhip of God, i 
the Imitation of him, which does, in a manneWut what 
unite us to God, and God to us; but it muſt ef 

free then from Wandrings, Negligence and Sinffftteir ow 
It is to no Purpoſe to talk like Chriſtians, anher Sins 
Jive like Infidels. This was it that made a famo 


ell as me a Sinner, finds Mercy. What am I the better 
ut ac. for concealing my Faults from other People, ſo 
long as I am conſcious of them to my ſelf? Un- 
kſs I had rather be damned in private, then ab- 
ſoly'd in publick : Whatever we do with our Bo- 
dies, there's no avoiding of our Conſciences; when 
ongs ta we come once to off that Regard, we are 
im! moſt miſerable. ', | | 

IV. Our Life is divided into what's paſt; pre- 
ſent, and to come. The preſent is but a Moment, 
nd in the ſame Inſtant beginning and ending. 
ihe future has no Being, but only in Proſpect; 
et whatſoever is paſt, we can ſummon and call 
tefore us at pleaſure. Many People are afraid of 
and Sinffitieir own Memories, becauſe if they look back, 


jans, ane Sins flie in their Faces. But this ſhould not 
a famoe. Frequent Reflection is the readieſt Way to 
= was Reformation. The more we conſider our Tranſ- 
 Diſcom/Fpellons, the more ſhall we abhor them, and the 
es will be our Danger of a Relapſe. Nothing 
vs us to Fiore ordinary, than for a Man that has ſeap'd 
tion of Fiupwreck in a Storm, to renounce the Sea upon it, 
od. Tod to bleſs God for the Mercy every time he thinks 
erefore f the Danger. It would be well, if we had the 
t, the Iq me ſenſe in the hazard of our Souls, which we 
by us. Te in that of our Bodies; and ſay, It was a good 


ihe: Let us take it for a Warning, and run our 
ſelf. Mies no more upon the ſame Rock. God hath ſpar'd 
>od Almiq as often as we have offended ; and ſhall we 
where eyqgeſume then, and be the worſe for his infinite 
Witneſs rodneſs? We are many times pledding and fore- 


re enter ing what we are to do for the future: And 


r ſelves, Ny can we not as well bethink our ſelves of 
et we have done already? For we muſt take 
fp {elves as we ſhould for the time to come. 
1 | F 2 | Many 
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Tunic of the time paſt, if we intend to govern 


0 
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Many a Man might have come to be wiſe in th 
end, if he had not thought himſelf ſo before hi 
time. In the Way of Virtue there is no ſtanding ; 


ſpect 
very N 
conſide 


a ſtay: He that does not daily advance, loſes Ground II. 4 
| Miſery 
4 of the 
| eity of 

CHAP. MIV. ſelves. 
Of Piety and Obſervance. The Commenaa hey 
tion of Obedience and Gratitude. How Whom © 
receive and bow to requite a Benefit. Wicferen 
| | with his 
I. IT is a Point of Glory, beyond Expreſſionilmmola: 
when a Man ſhall be able to ſay, I am ier than 


Son that never diſputed his Father's Command; bflav cor 
whether it were eaſie or hard, ſubmitted to it witiſter, and 
hear fulneſt and Reverence: I am the Man that n andidly, 
ver fail d in his Duty to his Country, to his Brei hat I 21 
and Relations; but made it the Buſineſs of his Lift Nlacrit y, 
oblige and ſerve them. Theſe we call Offices Mrovided 
Piety, where a Man's Country, Parents and Kinfiie Will : 
dred are in the Concern, And what is Piety Way be a] 
this Caſe, we call Obſervance and Reſpect in Mut in all 
thers; that is to {ay, in what relates to our SupFulation « 
riots, in Honour, Wiſdom, Age, Religion, Hof III. Gr: 
neſs; as Princes, Prelates, Tutors, and the lief recei 
to whom we render all ſorts of Reverence; v timate u 
ther dy riſing, uncovering the Head, giving t{artly, fo, 
Way, alighting, kneeling, kiſſing the Hand @\kindneſ ; 
Robe, according to the Uſage and: Cuſtom of ies under 
Place. Now the higher Eſteem we have of the it, that 
the greater will be our Reverence; for it ſtrüſſbe Man t. 
in us an awe, and keeps us at ſuch a diftance, {ſuite it; a 
manifeſts the Senſe we have of the DifproportifÞ®®s, in eff 
betwixt us. A Power is frem God, and * of Grati-u 
N24 N ) | 7 


| 

| 

| 
3 
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pect ſoever we render to our Superiors, it falls 
ery much ſhort of what we owe them, if we 
en{ider that we reverence God in them. 0 
Ground II. As by the Diſobedience of our firſt Parents, 
Miſery came into the World; ſo by the Obedience 
of the Son of God, are we reduced into a Capa- 
ity of Happineſs, if we will but be obedient our 
{lves. Obedience is the Perfection of all things, 
nd the firmeſt Connection of them with their O- 
ginal; paſſing by a moſt admirable Circulation 
from God, unto God. Our Saviour gave it a 


with his own Life to preſerve it. It is a kind of 
Immolation of the Will, which is faid te be bet- 
ter than Sacrifice. When my Superior, or the 
; Mlav commands me, I am nat to reaſon the Mat- 
tr, and diſpute it, or deſire to be excuſed; but 
Mandidly, and without delay, to ſubmit and to do 
What 1 am bidden, with an equal Readineſs and 
Wlacrity, whether it be agreeable or unpleaſant; 
rovided always, that there be no claſhing with 
and Kiffe Will and Law of God; for in that caſe, we 


is Piety Muay be allow'd to be refractory and diſobedient; 
ſpect in pat in all others we are to ſubmit, without Expo- 


our SupMulation or Murmur. 3 | 
III. Gratitude is the Senſe of a Debt for a Be- 
iefit received. In the firſt Place, we are to ſet an 
Etimate upon the Benefit; which we are to value, 
Wartly, for the thing it ſelf; and in part, for the 
Kindneſs and Intention of the Benefactor. He that 
hes under an Obligation, ſhould be often thinking 
: it, that it may never go out of his Mind; for, 
be Man that forgets a good turn, will hard!) 4 
quite it; and he that remembers it as he ought 
as, in effect, requited it already. In the Point 
f Grati:ude, there's no need of Mony, Labour, 
7 1 Felicity; 


1 


reference, above all other Virtues, and parted 


—ů— — . 
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Felicity; but the Will lere, for the Deed, be the 
Benefit never ſo conſiderable. Let the Receiver 

behave himſelf chearfully, and in ſuch a manner, 

as that the Bene factor may read his Satisfaction in MO Tr 
his Countenance, and ſo reap ſome Fruit of dati. 
his Bounty in the very AQ of conferring it. It is of F 
a great Delight for a Man to fee his Friend hap- 

py, much more to make him fo. The frank, V 
kind and thankful Entertainment of a Favour, is a 

good part of Payment. Some People cannot en- Whand, le 
dure to think of their Debts, and thoſe never had MScandalc 
a Mind (from the beginning) to be grateful ; but N Chriſtiat 
he that extols a Kindneſs, and wiſhes he could re- peak on 
quite it, though he deſpair on't, has as good as re- WGenerou 
quited it. 1 have ſeen ſome People look askew, ¶ without 
and {queemiſhly (I know not how) when they lifting, 
have borrow'd Mony, and take it in ſo odd a care-MWords. 
leſs Faſhion; as if they would have it thought theWlhame tc 
greateſt Favour in the World for them to accept Wor Doub 
of it. He that is not ſenſible of an Obligation, does ¶ Ambigui 
not deſerve it; and à cold Acknowledgement is ware Ihe Ligh 
than none at all. It is the part of an honeſt Man, MWhift our 
in the very Inſtant of receiving a Benefit, to be-Farry one 
think himſelf of a Return; for he's a Betrayer oflick ; on 
his Truſt, that will not reſtore what he has re- Heart. f 
ceived. Nor is it enough to give a Man his owns we ſee 
again, but Kindneſſes are to be repaid with Inte- tte full en 
reſt. There is a Gratitude even in the Earth ite the firſ 
ſelf, that yields us our Grain again with Intereſt. ey the ir 
And yet we muſt not be too quick neither in our 
Returns: Some there are, that ſo ſoon .as ever cod, that 
they receive one Preſent, will be ſure to ſend backWouls, and 
another; as who ſhould ſay, now I'm out. of you 
dirty debt: But this is rather an Affront, than'a Ref 
quital. ; | Dr rs. 
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be the | 8 

eceiver _Þ0 H A P. XXV. 

len Of T1 r uth, and the uſe of it. In Commen- 
it of datian of ſungleneſs of Heart, The Ads 
It is of Fidelity, | | 


1d hap- e 
frank, II. 8 we ſpeak, write, or by any 
ur, is 2 action hint, or geſture give to under- 
not en- fand, let it be Truth; for nothing can be more 


ver had Scandalous than a falſe Tongue in 3 of a 
ul ; but Chriſtian. It is a vulgar and unmanly Sin, to 
juld re- N peak one thing, and think another. He, that is 
d as re- ¶ benerous, will deliver things ſimply as they are, 
askew, without Aggravating, Amplifying, Palliating, 
en they hifting, or Jugling. Plain Truth. muſt have plain 
| a care- Words. She is Innocent, and accounts it no 
ught the ame to be ſeen naked: Whereas the Hypocrite 
o accept er Double-dealer, ſhelters: and hides himſelf in 
on, does ¶ Ambiguities and Reſerves. The Evil- ſpeaker hates 
is worſe Ine Light, as well as the Evil-doer. We are not to 
eſt Man, ft our Opinions, as we do our Cloaths, and to 
carry one appearence in private, another in pub- 
ick; one thing in the Face, and another in the 
-Wiicart. - Nature her ſelf has an Abhorrence for it, 
his own we ſee in Children, even before they come to 
ith Inte- the full exerciſe of their Reaſon. The Lie is one 
Earth it ef the firſt Reproaches they are ſenſible of, merely 
Intereſt. y the impulſe of an In-bred Averſion to Fal- 
er in'ourFbood; wherein is remarkable the Providence of 
as ever bod, that has implanted thoſe Principles in our 
duls, and made thoſe Virtues natural to us, which 
ee of abſolute neceſſity for the ſupport of Human 
ee and Society. It is an abominable thing to 
Nele the Truth, even in words; but the Lie of 
Ile is the moſt. pernicious of all others. With 
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what face then can we exclaim againſt the baſe. 
neſs of a Lying Tongue, When our whole Practice 
and Converſation is but one continued Lie all 
through? It's a great matter for a Man to conſiſ 
with himfelf. 3 
II. Simplicity is a Virtue, ſcarce known among 
Men, but of great worth and value in the Accep- 
tation of God; who being Integrity and Simpli- 
city in the Abſtract himſelf, requires likewiſe fim- 
city of Heart in thoſe that worſhip and ſerve 
im. By this 7 is underſt 
able Tenour of Life 
or Hypocrifie, is really what it ſeems to be. He 
that is indu d with this Virtue makes no ſeruple 
of frankly confeſſing his Imperfection, where 
there is occaſion. He deals candidly and clearly, 
without any fraudulent or crafty deſign and inte- 
reſt in his proceeding : He believes all Men honeſt, 


— 


and ſuſpects no body. But ftill under the guard of 


a prudential circumſpection, he makes it his Stu- 
dy to be wiſe to God-ward, tho' the World calls 
him Fool for his pains; and the fingle buſineſs of 
his Life is to pleaſe God. Why do we trouble our 
ſelves about many things, when there is but one 
thing neceſſary? which is, that by an undivided Af. 
fection, we may become acceptable in his fight, 
who is Unity and Simplici:y it ſelf. There is but 
one way, to one and the ſame nd. 


III. I look upon Fidelity as one of the greateſt 


and moſt valuable advantages of Mankind. Take 


away this, and you deſtroy Commerce, Friend- 


an invari- 
z which without any Diſguiſe, 
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ſhip, Leagues, and even Government it ſelf. 80 | 


neceſſary is this Virtue, and yet withal ſo ſcarce, + 


that it is hardly to be found upon the face of the 
Earth. 
the infinite cautionary circumſtances of Witneſſes, 


Witneſs our Voluminous Conveyances ; i 


Hands 
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Hands and Seals, the numberleſs Proviſions of Se- 
curity, to make a Contract firm and binding, and 
all little enough yet, to prevent Subornation and 
Fraud: So ſordid are moſt People, that their Faith 
is not fo dear to them as their Profit. How ſhame- 
nong I ful a Confeſſion is this of our Deceit and Wicked- 
CCep- WF neſs, that we can neither truft, nor be truſted 
mpil- W without Witneſſes, and Securities! That we ra- 
e fim. ther commit our {elves to our Parchments, than 
| ſerve to our Souls. But a Man of H«nour and Integri- 
vari- ty will ſooner break his Heart than his Word; he 
ſpuile, I will betray no Man's Secrets; he will not forfeit 
Ne I lis Parole even to an Enemy; no, not if he had a 
ſeruple ¶ Thouſand Crowns and Lives at ſtake. ' He is not 
where I eiſie to promiſe any thing upon the ſudden, be- 
clearly, Nauſe he knows that haſty Promiſes are commonly 


d inte- Wfllowed. with ſpeedy Repentance. But when his 
honeſt, ¶ word is once paſt, he ſtands as firm as a Rock, 
ward of Ynmovable, unalterable; that is to ſay, unleſs the 
us Stu- bromiſe were unlamful, and in that caſe the Obliga- 
1d calls Him ceaſes, 
ineſs of 

able our — a 
but one | 

ided Af- CHAP. XXVI. 


us ſi ht, | | | 
re 1 hs f Friendſhip ; the qualities and duties of it. 
R Certain Precepts for Converſation. 

ate | 
|. Toke "HERE is not any thing more neceſſary, 
Friend- 1 more e or 3 delightful in 
elf. So e courſe of Human Life, than Friendſhip. It is 
o ſcarce, te kindneſs of two Perſons grounded upon 
e of the Winue, and ſupported by a mutual Commu- 
-yances 3 Wication of all Comforts and Benefits. Now how 
itneſſes, ect a Bleſſing this is, let any Man judge, when | 
Hands Ae. F 5 two 
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two Minds are ſo prepar'd and diſpoſed, that my cernn 


Friend's Breaſt is as my own; my ſecrets as fate MW if we 
there: And in caſe of my particular good, my Place, 
own Soul is the leſs tender of the Two. He is under 
my Companion in Solitude, my Counſellor in may b 
Difficulties, my Relief in Sadneſs, and the Joy ef fign. 

my Eyes whenever I look upon him. He is my there © 
Confeſſor in all my Scruples ; and I never meet ¶ amicab 


with him (ſo much as by chance) but Fm the Wl fite is I 
better for him. There are ſome little Creatures ¶ enable: 
that a Man takes no notice of at the preſent, till I fake a 
he finds after ward, by a Tumour or Inflammati- IE hap to 
on, that they have ſtung him; and ſo it is in the W be thus 
Converſation of a true Friend; we find the Blel- W pinion v 
ſing of it in the Effects, but when or how we re- what Fr 
ceived the Impreſſion, we know not. Friend- Wus'd the; 
ſhip to be perfect, muſt be Reciprocal; but it is the ſame 
nobler to love, than to be beloved; and therefore Mothers, 
wie are to conſider Benevolence as the foundation ¶ Ineſtimal 
of it. The ſecondary part, of loving again, may Ito be lar 
have as much of Juſtice and Gratitude in it, as of ¶ der the 
Kindneſs, The moſt Illuſtrious Friendſhip of all, Ito be lin! 
is that which is cemented by a Religious Fear andWloves a M 
Love of God, without any regard to Intereſt, to the C 
Paſſion, Perſonal Kindneſs, Flattery or the like. Humour, 
There can be no ſubſtantial and laſting Friendſhip be- Miſtakes, 
zween wicked Men. 7 7 > ertren 
II. In the choice of a Friend, we cannot betooffitian to ta 
wary. - The Proverb bids us eat a buſhel of Saliftian to ff 
together, before we reſolve upon t. But there are tourFWillion, tl 
Qualifications, however, which are eſſentially ne- B 
ceſſary to the perfecting of a Friendſhip; that is 
to ſay, Faith, Intention, Prudence, and Patience 
The firſt is a matter of great difficulty and hazard 
for there is hardly that Man upon Earth, whoMWanting . 
we can ſafely entruſt with the privacies and con | 
- EY © Ccernmentm 


tm 
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cernments of our Lives and Fortunes; and then, 
if we be deceiv'd, we're loſt. In the ſecond 
Place, the Intention muſt be pure; for otherwiſe, 
under the colour of a Celeſtial Friendſhip, there 
may be advanced ſome common and beaſtly de- 
ſign. There muſt be great Prudence too, for 
there occur many niceties in the enterchange of 


amicable offices and duties, - The fourth Requi- 


ite is Patience or Conſtancy of Mind, which will 
enable a Man to endure any thing, rather than for- 
fake a Friend in his diſtreſs. If it ſhall be our good 
hap to meet with a Perſon whom we judge to- 
be thus qualified, we are not to reſt upon that O- 
pinion without a further ſearch. But to enquire 
what Friends he has had before, and how he has 


ud them, and expect that he will hereafter be 


the fame to us, which he has been formerly to 
others. A Faithful Friend is a Living Treaſure ; 


Ineſtimable while we have him, and never enough 


to. be lamented when he's gone. There is not 
under the Canopy of Heaven ſo great a Bleſſing as 


vves a Man only for himſelf, without any reſpect 
Humour, or the like; that ſets us right in our 
Miſtakes, encourages, relieves and ſupports us in 


al Extremities. There is nothing more ordinary 
tian to talk of a Friend, nothing more difficult 


by-ends, cannot 2 rly be ſaid to be a true 
mend. His Kind 

rofit. Take away the Cauſe of his Friendſhip,. 
manting, where we imagine it does moſt abound. 
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to be link d in a Friendſhip. with a Perſon that 


to the Circumſtances of Fortune, Table, good 


an to find one. There is not one Man of a 
million, that loves Gratis; and he that loves for 


neſs is only governed by his 


un that goes too, The Friendſhip is there moſt 


* 
” 
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III. We are to treat a Friend that ſtands in need WM Sweet 


of Reproof, as a Phyſician does his Patient; he the Be 
ſpares neither Fire nor Lance, to cure him. We MW Man h 


muſt behave our ſelves with Liberty, Boldneſs, deſires 
Conſtancy, without neglecting or diſſembling any himſel 
thing. It is 4 damnable kind of Reſpect, to pay a © rather 
Reverence to Wickedneſs, But ſtill, let the Admo- © ſhould 
nition be private, and managed with all poſſible © Ways « 
Sharpneſs, both of Language and Behaviour. Be-. how ir 
fore the Friendſhip is contracted, we do well to every t 
2 upon it, and deliberate; but when the It is a 

ague is ſtruck, there muſt be nothing but Free- © quent t 
dom and Confidence. He that ſpeaks to his Friend, with P 
does but talk to himſelf. The truth of it is, a Man Man to 
mould ſo live, as not to truſt even his own Heart Affairs: 
with what he might not ſafely commit an Ene- Opinio 
my. But ſeeing that there ate many things, which Aut 
Cuſtom and Decency have made private, there is ¶ that diſ 

et ſubject Matter enough for the Truſt and Con- demn i! 

ce of Friendſhip. Some People I have known ¶ felves. 


ſo ſick of a Secret, that they'd ſtill throw it up I fear, w 


to the next Man they meet; and publiſh in the I are at 4 
Market-Place, what was only fit for the Ear of 2 ther A 
particular Friend. Seme again are ſo ſcrupulous © V. T 
on the other fide, that they'll ſmother all, rather I but ſee 
than truſt the nearcſt Friend they have in the ¶ where t 
World; (no not themſelves neither, if they could I laughing 
help it.) They are both in the wrong, as well for I for little 
truſting every Body, as no Body; only the one Ii a moſ 
is the honeſter Mülzke, and the other the ſafer. I ſelves, a; 

t the former is ſafe enough too, if we would 

turn our Care from the Concealment of what 
we Ive done, to the doing of nothing that we 


% 


IV. There is ſome Affinity betwixt Friendſbip 
end Courteſie, or Aﬀability, which is à great the Peop 
% 4 : Sweetner | 
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need Ml Sweetner of Converſation, and keeps it within 
; be the Bounds of Modeſty and few Words. A good 
We Man has his Ears open, and his Mouth ſhat; and 

dneſs, deſires rather to inform himſelf, than to publiſn | 

> any I bimſelf; and to be a Gainer by the Company, | 
pay 4 rather than to ſquander away of his own. We Fi 
dmo- BY ſhould do well to acquaint our ſelves with the | | 
ſible MY Ways and Humours of thoſe we converſe with, 
he- bow irregular ſoever, and not to take notice of 
nell to every trivial childiſh Impertinence we meet with. 

n the lt is a low and womaniſh Weakneſs only to fre- 

t Free- quent thoſe that ſay as we fay, and blow us up 

Friend, with Flatteries and Applauſe. | I would have a 

2 Man Man to ſpeak ſparingly of himſelf, and his own 

Heart Affairs: Not to be oyer-ftiff in deferiding his own I 

n Eue- 1 nor to talk too magiſterially in a ſtile 

Authority. When we encounter any thing 14 

chere is that diſpleaſes us, let us but try, before we con- 

d Con- demn it in others, if we be not guilty of it our 

known Ill ſelves. By ſo doing, from whatſoever we ſee or 

7 it up I bear, we may draw ſome Advantage. And things 

in the I are at a good paſs, when one Man is the better for a- 

zar of 1 other Man's Faults. 1 | "i 

rupulous i V. There are a fort of Mon, that, if they do 

„rather I but ſee any thing out of the ede of the Place 

e in tie where they live, will preſently ſtand gaping and 

ey could I laughing at it; and a Man of the Faſhion, paſſes 

well for for little better with them than a Monſter. This 
the one I is a moſt inhuman Levity of Mind, to adgre our | 
he ſaſer. I ſelves, and make aScorn of others. For we fhould | 

e would I ſet an Eſteem upon every thing, for what it is, 

of what and not for what it ſeems to be. It is the Novel- 

ty, the Artifice, the Rarity, the Difficulty, the 
komp, the Reputation, and the outward Appeur- 
ance, that enhances the Price of every thing with 
the People: Whereas the Wie dan rates it accord 


the Idol of the Brainſick Rabble. 
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ing to the Intrinſick value, and reckons as nothing 
all the reſt, which is ſo much the Wonder, and 
>, If we do not 
inch and ſtreighten our ſelves, it is our own Fault 
if we make not ſome Profit of whatever happens. 
Why do we not imitate the Comedians? They can 
weep without grieving ; purchaſe, without poſſeſ- 
ſing ; command, without Authority; threaten, 
without Revenge; and chide, without Indignation, 
The Buſineſs is, they act other Mens Lives without 
any Concern of their own; and why we ſhould 
not order our ſelves in Society with the ſame In- 
difference, I know not: The whole World is but 
a great Theatre, where there are as many Players 
as Men. Let it be our Care, as much as in us 
lyes, to be rather Spectators than Actors; for the 


latter take all the Pains, and do but make Sport | 


for the other.. 


1 


N 
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CAP. XXVIL 


_ Of Liberality; what it 15, and how to be 
Wherein it differs from Mag- 


exerciſed. 
nificence. 


I. N Do not eall that Man Liberal, who does (as 
it were) pick a Quarrel with his Mony, and 


knows got how either to part with it, or keep it. 


(For he does not give it, but throws it o__— He 
di 


is the Liberal Man that diſpoſes of it according to 


Diſcretion and Reaſon. He proportions his Boun-' 
ty to his Ability: He beſtows. it upon thoſe that 


want it, and picks his. time too, when-it may do 


them moſt good. Liberality is a Virtue that may 
be cyt: pay the receiving, as well as. to the 
En, ol f conferring 
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conferring of Bounties, but the latter is here in- 


tended; for it is more Honourable to give, than 


to receive. It is not for any Man to ſay, F I had 


a Fortune, I would do ſo, or ſo; for where there 


wants power and means, the very will is ſuffici- 


ent. So ſufficient, that in truth, it is the main 


point of the Obligation; which lyes not ſo much 


in the profit of the Receiver, as in the Intention 
of the Donor. Does any Man thank the Sea for 


letting him ſail upon't? or his Orchard for a 
Basket of Apples? or the Wind for a favourable 
gale? and yet theſe are all Benefits, but not con- 
terr'd upon us by Voluntary Agents. Moreoyer 


when we are in the Bountiful Humour, the Quick- 


doing is the Grace: We muſt not ſay to a Friend, 
come again to morrow; and ſo torment him with 


delay and expectation. He that gives heartily and. 


kindly, gives ſpeedily. A Generous Nature thinks 
he can never make 6 The Favour is 


twice as welcome, that meets the Receiver at half 


way. A Courteſie comes ſo hard from ſome peo- 
ple, accompanied with ſo much ſourneſs and in- 
wlence, that a Man had better be without it. 

II. He that lives only to himſelf, without an 
regard to the Good and Utility of his Neighbour, 
can neyer be happy. What is there, that any Man. 
hall pretend to ſpare, as his own? when all Men 


and I Eftates, are in effet, but Truſtees for the Benefit 


of the needy. The Bags that we keep u 


nder ſo 


many Bolts, and which we have extorted,” from 


the Fatherleſs and Widow, by Violence and Blood; 
if we reckon upon them as ours, we are exceed- 
ingly miſtaken: For, alas! they ars but depoſited. 


with-us for the relief of others. Or however, 


tis but the rifling of our Coffers to night, and 
itey change their Maſter to Morrow: If we ae 
E cure 
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ſecure them, and make them our own, we muſt 
beſtow them. Nor is it ſo much a Bounty, as 2 
Purchaſe, the parting with them. For he that 
gives to the Poor, lends to the Lord; and (for the 0f H 
temporal advantages of Mony, Land, Houſes, and f 9 
the like) ſecures himſelf of a bleſſed Eternity in I 9% 
exchange. Mony is never of ſo much value in | 
the Hord, as when it is communicated, and thrown l. OG U 
among the Poor. 8 E 
III. Where the Expence is moderate, we call it I virtue 
Liberality; where it is high and ſplendid, Magni- ſtamefu 
ficence; which arife both of them from the ſame ¶ much as 
Principle in the Mind: But as to the World, the monly « 
one ſhews it felf in {mall things, and the other in ¶ emboldn 
reat. A Man may be liberal out of a ſmall the othe: 
ortune; but to be Magnificent, there muſt be the part « 
Opulency, and * for Magnificence lyes pro- Nlimſelf i 
erly in the glory of the work. If a Man ſhould Ito bear 1 
l a Jewel, and give the product of it to Chari- Ille does x 
table Uſes, this Man is rather ſaid to be Liberal lughs at 
than Magnificent: But if he ſhould beſtow the ya- Folds up 
lue of that Jewel upon the building of a Church, Itbers are: 
a Chappel, er any other {ſplendid and publick Not Diſho 
Structure, he is then ſaid to be magnificent. Un- Wot Priſon 
der this Head are comprehended all works of Wn ſtartle 
great expence, which relate to Divine Worſhip, Nets him a 
common Utility, publick Exerciſes and Entertam- Inities wh, 
ments. In things of this quality, there muſt be 2 n to do 2 
propoggion kept betwixt the Charge and the Eftate, N naginable 
For where a Man Borrows to Build; and runs is way, h 
himfelf in Debt, for the reputation of a great It his Put) 
Name; ſuch a work is not to pals for a Magnifi- elpight of 
cence, but a Folly. He is the only Liberal and Wider any, | 
Maprificent Perſon, who takes from himfelf, Wefore, h 
whatſoever he beſto ds, or expends upon others. Ne done t 
CHAP 5 
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mult _ 

obs CHAP. XXVIII. 

= Of Fortitude : The Duties of it. A Man 
* 2 of Reſolution does contemn Death 


ue in | . 
rown l. CUC is the Softneſs, and the Infirmity of 
I Human Nature, that if it were not for this 
call it I Virtue of Fortitude, we ſhould all of us moſt 
lagni- © hamefully abandon our Stations, and never ſo 
fame much as dare look Danger in the Face. It is com- 
I, the monly divided into Active and Paſſive; the one 

her in emboldning us to encounter all difficulties, and 
fall I the other enabling us ro ſupport them. It is not 
wſt be the part of a Man of true courage, raſhly to throw 
es pro- ſlimlelf into unneceſſary hazards, but generouſly 
ſhould Ito bear up againſt Misfortune when it comes. 
-Chari- Ine does not pray for terrible Encounters, but he 
Liberal Naughs at them; when others are dejected, he 
the va-· Ntolds up his Head, and keeps his Legs when o- 
Hhurch, ters are at their length upon the ground. It is 
not Diſhonour, Repulſe, Exile, Oppreſſion; no, 
- Wot Priſons, Tortures, nor even Death it {elf that 
n ſtartle him: He has a greatneſs of mind, that 
ts him above all Paſſions, Diſtempers and Cala- 
nities whatſoever, He is not to be wrought up- 
oft be an to do an ill thing, by all the fair and foul means 
naginable ; let there be never ſo many Rubs in 
Is way, he preſſes forward till; acquits himſelf 
his Duty, and goes thorow with his work, in 
i. eipight of all Impediments. He ſtands upright 
nder any burthen whatſoever, and ſcorns to go 
fore, when Power, Terror, and Violence ſhall 
we done their worſt upon him. His Virtue car- 


s him through all dangers; and what he _— 
| Y 
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by the way, he matters not, ſo he comes at laft ¶ contem 
to his Journeys end. _ 5 yen) it 
II. As Men at Sea, in fair weather, are ſtill fit- Bleſſing 
ting and providing for a ſtorm; ſo ſhould we in Nor for a 
Good Fortune, be ſtill providing and fortifying W of Evil: 
our ſelves againſt the injuries of Bad. And this is I the beg 
to be done by putting the caſe at worſt before- Ny Ma: 
hand, and trying our ſelves upon the ſuppoſition, Nor why 
as if we were upon the real experiment. My die? In 
Children are all dead, the Veſſel's loſt, I am Baniſbed, Elow'd or 
Wounded, Tormented, Diſeas d, Calumniated, Diſ- Ih to be 
graced, Well! and what does all this now amount tle with 
to, more than what I have foreſeen and con- Hfools, w 
temned before? Our Joys and our Tears are al- Meath; a 
lotted us from Eternity; and what variety ſoever Wir as the 
there may appear in the Circumſtances and Acci- Wind he th 
dents of our lives, all comes to this in theup-ſhot; Mubmit to 
ſuch as we are our ſelves, ſuch are the things we EW IV. N. 
have received, Tranſitory and Mortal. Now what te uſe ar 
cauſe is here of diſpleaſure or complaint, if when Khin ſeaſo, 
We have loſt all that belongs to us, we are yet our Nedly dep: 
ſelves whole and entire? Life it {elf is a Debt, andFhidence, } 
when God calls for it in, is it not better tofler. W. 
make a voluntary payment, than to be forced Wired him 
to't? Epicurus is of opinion, that a Wiſe Man mayin, and 
be happy upon the Wrack, and take pleaſure even 1nWother's 
Phalarus his Bull. This is a bold word, and yy, the tei 
no more than we find verified in the conſtancy olffic Youth, 
divers of our Martyrs; who have died at th*Korious jr 
Stake with ſo much chearfulneſs, as if they hadſyiſe Man 
felt nothing at all of the Torment. To him thatſhon theſe 
truly loves God, all Pains are turned into Com er we ar 
forts. 1 8 «5p 26 
III. The thing which of all others moſt ſtaggers 
our Reſolution, is Death; and I do not at all won 
der at the difficulty of bringing the Mind to Wwe in y 


s 


n 
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laſt contempt of Life, condering that {ſhort of Hea- 
Wien) it is of all comforts incomparaby the greateſt 
ll fit- Bleſſing. And yet it is not either for a Wiſe Man, 
re in Nor for a Chriſtian, to reckon Death in the number 
fying of Evils; which is, it ſelf, the end of Evils; and 
his is the beginning of Life everlaſting. Why ſhould 
efore- Winy Man be afraid to die, that is to live again? 
tion, Nor why ſhould he be afraid to die, that is fure to 
. My die? In matters that are doubtſul, we may be al- 
od our hopes and fears: But Certainties are on- 


Wy to be expected, and none but Madmen will ſtrug- 
mount le with invincible Neceſſity. Children, and ſtark 


fools, we ſee, have little or no apprehenſion of 
Death; and ſhall not our Reaſon then carry us as 
fr as their Folly? Death is one Condition of Life; 
ind he that has entred into the Obligation, muſt _ 
lubmit to the Condition. 8 
IV. Nature has been ſo kind, as to allow us 
e uſe and benefit of all her Creatures for a cer- 
in ſeaſon; when the time is out, let us conten- 
edly depart; and according to the courſe of Pro- 
dence, let one Generation make room for ano- 
her, Where is the Wiſe Man, that if it were of- 
ered him at the laſt gaſp, to live his Life over a- 
in, and to run through all the ſmother of his 
other's Belly, the crudity and folly of his Infan- 
y, the terrors of his Childhood, the hazards of 
ls Youth, the cares of his Riper ſtate, and the la- 
brious irkſomneſs of Old Age: Where is the 
Niſe Man, I fay, that would accept of Life again 
gon theſe terms? Let us therefore conſider whi- . 
der we are going, and what we leave behind us. 
we were in delpair of a better Life, we might 
Jen be pardoned the dread we have of the end 
| this. The truth of it is, we have miſpent our 
me in Vanity and Sin, without laying up any 
8 e thing 


— * 
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. thing in this World, to give us a hopeful proſpect I There 
of the next; we ſhould not otherwiſe ſtand trem- iſ the ve 
«> bling on the brink of Eternity. If it were not tue, 1 
for Death, a good Man had better never have been I ends, 
s born. | difficy 
= V. No Man entertains Death ſo chearfully, as inſpire 
| he that has been a long time preparing himſelf I that a 
for it; for frequent Meditation makes it familiar extren 
and eaſie to us, (I had almoſt ſaid, and welcome.) I throug 
if] It is not the number of days and years that makes poſſeſſ 
| a long Life, but a well compoſed Mind; a Soul make 
| that rejoyces to think of leaving the Body, and re- thing 
turning to him that gave it. He that dies well, has our. 
lid long enough; and no Man can fail of dying well, than w 
that has livd well. He that would die in peace, II. C 
muſt wean himſelf from all the ſatisfactions of © Matter: 
this World before-hand. What has he to fear, that I for tha 
has already ſtript himſelf of more than Death I 15 to de 
could have taken from him? If we would make their o 
Life pleaſant, we muſt caſt eff all care of that too, Sives 01 
and then let Death come in any ſhape and wel- matters 
come, whether we are diſpatch'd by a Sword, or glory o, 
' a Fever, it is the ſame thing. No Man is ſo hap- I els is 
py both in Life and Death as he that can every of well. 


day fay to himſelf, J have liv'd; for all that fol-W out dep 
lows, is another Life to him in ſurpluſage. He are Emi 
that would live comfortably, muſt die daily. aterabl 
„ e 27 ch pla 
* — m — bey ar 
VVV 
eee Andi in tt 
Of Magnanimity. The Deſcription of a mag Flatrery ; 
W as nanimous Man. Jo be tak 
: | but to Ju 
I. Agnanimity is an Heroical Virtue, of af And yet! 
| indefatigable force, and undaunted con, toward) 


rage, and never without ſome glorious <P 
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not 
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There is ſomewhat extraordinary, methinks, in 
ſound of it. If it were not for this Vir- 


the very 
tue, moſt of the reſt would fall ſhort of their 


ends, for want of Reſolution to grapple with the 
difficulties they are to encounter. This is it that 
inſpires us with great and generous Inclinations, 


that animates and ſupports us in all hazards and 
extremities, * and, with God's aſſiſtance, breaks 
through all oppoſitions, till it has placed us in the 
poſſeſſion of what we defire. He that would 
make himſelf confiderable, muſt offer at ſome. 
thing that is ſo. The more Danger, the more Ho- 
nour. Man, when he is truly himſelf, can do more 


than we think for. 


II. Great Minds are always intent ypon great 
matters: Not what the common 1 call great, 
for that they look upon as deſpicable. Their care 
is to do things that are Honourable in the ſight of 
their own Conſciences, but whether the World 
gives or refuſes them the Honour they deſerve, it 
matters not; unleſs in care where duty, or the 
glory of God requires the contrary. Their buſi- 
neſs is Virtue, not Oſtentation; and the reward 
of well- doing, they find in the Action it ſelf, with- 
out depending upon the Voice of the People. They 
are Eminent above others, and Invincible, and un- 
alterably ſteady in all Fortunes; no Intruders into 
high places, but content in their own Stations. 
They are above Submiſſions and Entreaties to o- 
ther people, for they need nothing but what they 
find in themſelves. They know neither Fear nor 
Flattery; and when they put themſelves forward, 


to be taken notice of, it is not for Vanity ſake, 
dut to juſtifie the cauſe of Religion and Virtue. 


And yet in all this height of Spirit and Reſolution 
toward Men, they are to God · ward the humbleſt 
. | and 


on. Where he Loves or Hates, he owns it pu 


/ 
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and the meekeſt of all Mortals. To him it is that I motion, 
they aſcribe all, from whom they have received and comp 
all; acknowledging, that of themſelves they have Ido it at le 
nothing, they can do nothing, they are nothing, where a! 
Provided that a Man thinks ſoberly and humbly 
of himſelf, he may be allowed to take ſome de. 
light (with modeſty) in the good opinion of other | 

ple. It is not well to hunt or court Applauſe; 

t if it follows us, neither are we to reject it. 
III. A great Mind preſſes to his end, thorow 
the thickeſt of his Enemies, and upon the very 
points of their Weapons, without any ſtop or he- 
fitatien. His behaviour toward his Equals or In- 
feriors, is temperate and modeſt. Towards his 
Superiors, he is neither {layiſh nor inſolent: He 
never paſſes the bounds of Decency and Reſpect; 
but on the other fide, he is not to be trampled «4 


l. Atie! 
Ad 
zuſe ther 
we like wi. 
werable t 
Xerciſed 1 
he Gift of 
and with 
of Goods 
al Long 
us to all ot 
flictions an 
Fublick or 


lickly, and takes the ſame freedom in his Actions 
and Diſcourſes; for there is nothing in this World, 
that he either hopes for, or fears. He does many 
things that other people do, but not the ſame 
way, and therefore he's upon the Reſerye with 
the Multitude, for he takes no pleaſure at all in 
their acquaintance. He does not willingly remem- 
ber Injuries; and where they cannot be avoided, 
bears them without any complaints or ſubmiſſions. 
There are not many that he commends, nor many 
that he would be commended by; but his care is 
nevertheleſs, to do things that are worthy of 
Commendation. No Man has him at his beck 
but his Friend, or his Superior. He wonders at m 
nothing, and the reaſon is, he meets, not with any if 
thing which appears to him Great or New. In 
caſe of Accidents, he is ſafe within himſelf, and ſo 
the event of things never -troubles him. In his Ir 


motion, 
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that motion, ſpirit and ſtile, he is grave, flow, ſteady 
ceived and compoſed. He that has but little to do, may 
have Ido it at leiſure; and there is not much earneſtneis 
hing. where a Man is content within himſelf. 

mbly e 


auſe; CHA P. XXX. 
> ow BO} Patience; the Occaſions and Effect of it. 
Ro 1 of it, An Exhortation to it; 
5 . 
r he-. irh Inſtructions how to behave our ſelves 
or In- in Adverſity. The neceſſity of Perſeve- 
ds his rance. | 
t: He | . 
{pe&; Il. DAtience is a Virtue that enables us to bear 
ed up- Adverſity with Equality of mind; but be- 
t pub- ſauſe there are ſeveral ſorts of Adverſities, there 
tions Ire likewiſe ſeveral Names given to Patience, an- 
World, Ewerable to the variety of Evils which it is to be 
many exerciſed upon. Patience, properly fo called, is 
ſame he Gift of bearing Injuries, without perturbation, 
> with and with courage. When it relates to the loſs 
all in of Goods and Fortune, it is called Æquanimity: 
zmem- And that which keeps up the heart, in the delays 
voided, und diſappointments of ſome e Good, we 
iſſions. al Longanimity. But the Virtue which fortifies 
many Is to all other purpoſes, and ſupports us in all Af- 
care is Fictions and Calamities, Foreign and Domeftick, 
thy of Fublick or Private, is known by the name of 
8 beck onſtancy; the Virtue of all others that we have 
ders at oſt occaſion for. It is not for nothing that the 
ith any Tife of Man is called a Warfare, conſidering how 
w. In e are beſet with Adverſities, and what troops of 
and hs chiefs break in daily upon us. Not a moment 
In 


notion, 


bo 
4 


es without an Aa, without a Combatez and | 
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ble of nothing elſe. We have heard of divers tha 


tion; but a Conteſt: Without a Skirmiſh, there 


nemies, and prays for thoſe that perſecute him 
He ſees the hand of God in his Afflictians; and ci 


* 


— 


work * to do with thoſe in our own bo for relief 
ſoms. We breed, and we harbour Enemies with the Alm 
in our ſelves, that crucifie and torment us. Wꝗioy and 
come weeping into the World, and ſo we live in ſcgree . 
it, and ſo we leave it. It is the firſt thing we ve Bro: 
learn, and we can find Tears, when we are = III. In 


omforr, 


if we had no Enemies abroad, we ſhould yet find cher fays 


with Patience, without which we can neither ba indeed, b. 


reſolute nor perfect: No Man knows the value offffect to foo 
it, till he reads it; that is to ſay, till he falls inte þ nary Sta 
Tribulation. Never was any wiſe Man Impatient. | ing, nei 
II. He that never experimented il! Fortuxe, haſhould be 
the more to fear. Phyſicians tell us, that thergſſÞmmortali: 
may be too good a habit of Body, and that nothingſſfury their 
is more dangerous than a rage So at Seafſſfore keep 
a dead Calm is the fore- runner of a Storm. Ir ſelves: 
we lye under the laſh of croſs Accidents, we ar ¶ corporate 
not to reckon upon it as a Cruelty, or a Perſecuſſud 0 2 
thing; f 
can be no Victory; and without a Victory, ne 0 — 
Triumph. Now if Chriſt himſelf was to ſuffer, andſÞmitance, 
to enter into his Glory, ſhall we pretend to gaffems him! 
ſcot-free, and be made partakers of what anothefſÞ'» What 


| has purchaſed, Gratis? He that thinks to go ties and L. 


Heaven any other way, does moſt miſerably defÞ®ny, the J 
ceive himſclf. To do good, and to ſuffer ill, is iht we can 
Sacramental Oath of a Chriſtian, To come now tai Conſtan 
the ſigns of a perlected Patience. He that has att fort: 
tained that point, bears whatſoever befalls him and w. 
without reluctation; he does not murmur undeier caſe we 
the rod, nor return evil for. evil. He loves his B05, deſer 
Idinate Lt 
N loft any 4 


| CE — — 


findther ſays nothing at all, or appeals only to Heaven 
for relief, with a ſubmiſſion to ſuffer whatſoever 
the Almighty ſhall ſee fit to lay upon him, with 
joy and thankſgiving. To conclude, Ir is a high 
degree of Patience, to bear with the- imperfections of a 
Iweak Brother. | 2g 

III. In the Loſs of worldly Goods, it is no ſmall 
Comfort, to conſider the frail and uncertain Con- 
neve! Fition of them. Whatſoever we poſſeſs, whatſo- 
ſelyei ver we love, is naturally fugitive. It is with us 
er beſndeed, but it is not properly ours: And we are 
lue oct to fool our ſelves into a Paſſion for an ima- 
Is intqſinary Stability; we our ſelves are not firm to any 
ent. ng, neither can we expect that any thing 
we, haFſbould be ſo to us, Virtue only excepted, which 
t thereſſnmortalizes even our Mortality; all other Things 
zothinglfury their Death along with them. Let us there- 


BS + 
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We 
ve in 
We 
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; th 
S 


at Sea ore keep a Diſtance betwixt our Poſſeſſions and 


m. Ir ſelves: For when they come to mingle and 


we ar corporate, he that takes our Eſtate, takes Heart 
PerfecuFſÞd all. A good Man cannot be properly ſaid to loſe 
n, therdlfy thing; for whatſoever can be taken from him, 
ory, nd no part of himſelf; but an Acceſſary or Cir- 
fer, and mſtance, that whether it ſtays or goes, he e- 
d to giems himſelf neither the richer, nor the poorer 
anotbeſfr. What a deal of Pudder we make, what Out- 


o go tillies and Lamentations, for the Loſs of a Sum of 
-ably defſÞny, the Death of a Child, the firing of a Houſe! 
ill, is t we can part with our Modeſty, our Honeſty, 
> now tar Conſtancy, and never ſo much as change Co- 
it has at r for't: And yet here we loſe a ſubſtantial 
Alls him pod and what's our own too; whereas in the o- 
ur 
es his 


El Loſs, deſerves no better. If it were not for an 
rdinate Love, we ſhould not account that we 
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and ei loſt any thing. What are outward things to 


— 


undelſſer caſe we loſe neither: He that grieves for ſuch 


— — 3 
bs * — 
. F 


ble, &c. He that is not affected with this, tak: 


te inward Man? or what Correſpondence be · ¶ {aid up, 
twixt Wiſdom and Mony? that is 


Iv. It would do very well, in whatſoever wel him, tr 


go about, to take in all the AdjunRts that attend elf. J 


it, for there are many Circumſtances, that for World, 
want of Fore-fight and Precaution, may come toll the nex 
trouble us. I call. my Servant, it may be he's out Flenty, 
of the way, or does not do as I would have him ſelf in a 


Im to make-a Viſit, who knows but the Man mal what Co 


lock himſelf up? or ſhut the Door againſt meſſand Odin 
and refuſe to be ſeen? Suppoſe this before- handſſtbe Enjo 
and all's well. I is the wambling of a nauſenge are f. 
Mind (the Ladies Diſeaſe) to ſtand pittering, becaiſſpire good 
(forfooth). I could not be admitted, as well as ſuch e not r 
one: I could not get ſo much as one Word with hin urn the 
Ius even crouded down to the lower emu of 'the Me Body, 


no notice at all of it; and he that does not unde ai 
ſtand it to be meer matter of Courſe, is a 'veſllary to « 
great Stranger certainly to the Affairs of Hume Body. 
Life: If we can amend it, let us: If not, let pine; an- 
bear it. We are apt to 'exclaim againſt the Hi 
lice, the Wickedneſs, the Impudence of the 
we live in: And we do very well in it, if we q; 
but reform the World, and drive before us all Expoſtuls 
Fools and Knaves out of it. But if this will of ©: 
be, we had even as good ſay nothing: It is 
new thing for People to go on in their own 
Why do we not rather turn the Blame upon 
ſelves, for expecting any better? The World \ 
never otherwiſe, nor ever will be; but Fr M 
there muſt be, as long as there are Men. 
V. He that labours under any Affliction, ſh 
conſider, not ſo much what he ſuffers, as wh 
has done; and what he now takes for a Seve 
will be then found to be a Mercy: And that 
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be- laid upon him, by Almighty God, for his good; 

I that is to fay, that God chaſtiſes him to humble 
- wel him, try him, harden him, and bring him to him- 
trend] lf. They that take their fill of Pleaſure in this 
it for World, are commonly reſerved for Torments in 
me toll the next. He that wallows in Abundance and 
5s out Plenty, who knows how he would behave him- 
e himlſelf in a Condition of Want and Penury? or with 
n mayſhat Conſtancy any Man would abide the Rage 


it melland Odiam of the Peaple, that has grown old n 


bandſtbe Enjoyments of popular Honour and Applauſe? 
aue are forward enough to offer Conſolation, and 
gie good Counſel to others in Diſtreſs: Why do 
| e not rather apply to our own Diſcontents, and 
ih hin urn the Advice upon our ſelves? In the caſe of 
te Body, we can part with a Limb to a Surgeon, 
Ind give him Thanks too, and a Reward for his 
ains : Affliftion is God's Remedy, and no leſs ne- 


f Hume Body: And yet here we are apt to mutter and 
\ot, let pine; and to miſtake that for a Loſs or Miſery, 
che Mich both in the Intention, and in the Effect, is 
f the MCure. If Poverty, Sickneſs, and whatſoever elſe 
if we e call evil, might. but be ſuppoſed to enter into 
- us all Expoſtulation, and ſhould ask, Gentlemen, what's 


s will / Quarrel to us? what hurt haue we done you? 
: It is Ie we talen away any of your Prudence, Fuſtice, 
own M itude, or any thing elſe that was good, and you 
e upon M call your own? may you not live as merrily with 
World 46 without us we muſt lay our Fingers upon 
but fü Mouths, and anſwer only in Silence. The 


itter duly weighed, we take good for evil and 
ſho} for good. And the greateſs of our Migfortunes 


xy 2 Seveſf I. In another Bodies caſe, one may diſſemble 
nd that eſolution and Conſtancy of Mind, but hardly 
in 
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velleſſary to the Soul, than burning or ſtarving is to 


* 
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in our own. + are to weep with thoſe that weep; or oth 
but though our Tears be in common, it does not remov 
follow, that the cauſe of them muſt be ſo too. medies 
We are, as much as in us lyes, to comfort and if poltle | 
ſuccour the afflicted. If any Man does us an In. uon of 
jury, let us eonſider, that, Every thing has two whoſe 
Handles; à right and a wrong; and take it by the Imperfe 
right, The Man is _ If we take it by that} extis 
way, there follows Animoſity and Violence. But ſitisfied. 
then on the other ſide, he's one for whom Chriſt diel i ed: So 
redeemed by the ſame precious Blood with our ſelveſ'bings tl 
and called out to the ſame Glory. The turning olan; bu 
our Thoughts this way, quiets all. We like wifſfalting v 
paſs this Reflection upon it; in the matter of Re cloys us. 
proof, we may ſooner hear the Truth from an E that lays, 
nemy, than from a Friend; for it is his buſine(P7*0. 
to find Faults, and to explore our Infirmities, eveqſ'® want 
more than we do our ſelves. If we do any thin 
that we ſhould not do, or neglect any thing tha 
we ſhould do, we ſhall be ſure to hear of it fron 
him, and to have the Town ring on't. Let u 
therefore make profit of his Enmity, and look 
our ſelves; we ſhall be the more circumſped 
when we know that we have a Spy upon us. x 
VII. Perſeverance is the Crown and Perfefion 1 HE 
all Virtues. The reward is promiſed to Beginners, iff, ® To 
is delivered to thoſe that perſevere. Wherefore, abo emperanc 
all things, let us be firm to our ſelves; in e neceſſar 
mounting of a ſteep Hill, if we come once Neclares a 
ſtop, we llip; and inſtead of ſtanding our grouffhe infallit 
we ſlide down-again. Let us reſolve what ke that fo 
are to do, and puriue it; for tis to no purpoſi G: which 
all, to do any thing by fits. It is a great weak" Pleaſure 
of mind, to be always upon the Ramble, ar t, that x 
queſt of new Company, new Exerciſes, new Pla falt: To t 
when the Fault's in our ſelves, not in the Climiffſty docs 1 


— 


% 


weep; 
8 not 
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or other Circumſtances, - The Plant. that's often 


removed, withers; and the very change of Re- 
medies, turns into a Diſeaſe. If the Bleſſed A- 


poſtle found himſelf at a loſs, in the Contempla- 
tion of his Duty ; what will become of us then, 
whoſe Virtues are ſcarce comparable even to his 
Imperfections? The love of Learning is never to 


be extiaguiſhed. The love of Riches never to be 


ſatisfied. The love of Honour never to be allay- 
ed: So that there's no end of our greedineſs after 
things that are in themſelves ſhort-liv'd and uncer- 


Jain; but when we come to the divine and ever- 


ies, ereſſer want place for the increaſe of his Virtue. 

ny thin — . : 3 
ung thi IG 

* Df Temperance ; How much Modeſty contri- 
umſpel outes to it. Of Abſlinence aud Chaſtity. 


2 * „ which Nature has made neceſſary; and never | 
Ty 12 ur Pleaſure fake, to admit of any Pleaſure. This 


_ | HE Pleakures that ariſe from the Taſte and 


Touch, are under the Government of 


emperance; which only approves of thoſe that 


Ne neceſſary, and according to right Reaſon; and 


; eclares apainſt all that's Artificial and Superfluous. 


Ie infallible Rule ſhe proceeds by, is this: To 
We that for a meaſure in what concerns the 


ble, ard it. that keeps a Man from degenerating into à 


Fail: To this of Temperance, the Virtue of Mo- 
ty docs very much conduce, It is the me 
1 G 3 60 
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of corrupt Motions, the Index of Nature, the | muſt 
Guardian of Purity, the Witneſs of Innocence: 2 Gua 
Where Modeſty has taken Poſſeſſion, there enters | Rever: 
not ſo much as an unclean Thought; much leſs | ſpect f 
an unlawful Act. It teaches us to ſtand in awe if le. 
of the Preſence of God within us, and of our Man hy 
own Conſciences; and charms us with the Con- /?'te of 
templation of thoſe Celeſtial Beauties, that illu. We lov 
fſtrate all the works of Temperance. The Man] that is 
| that is truly and perfectly Modeſt, will not induref Charm 
ſo much as the name of Intemperance; his Houſe} ſingle 
ſerves him only for a Covering, not a Conceal-fſ Petorn 
ment; as it does to ſome others, who lock them. and he: 
ſelves up, not that they may live more ſecurely, muſt fli 
but Sin more privately. But alas! what does it tifie ou 
avail us, to ſhun the Eyes, and the Ears of Men; 
when God ſees us; and our Conſciences accuſe us 
II. The Virtues of maderating the uſe of Me⸗ 
and Drink, we call Abſtinence, and Sobriety : but 
as to what concerns the Touch, we call it Cha 
ſtity and Modeſty. In the uſe of Meats, it is ne 
eaſie thing for a Man to keep himſelf within the 
bounds: of bare Neceſſity; for the Belly has n 
Ears, hears no Covnſel, and will be ſtiſl cravin 
and calling upon us for daily Relief; but at ho 
cake a rate we might diſcharge our ſelves of th 
Importunity, not one Man of a Thouſand tale ] 
into his Thought. Inſtead of gratifying the NA Panty, 
ceſſities of Nature, we are on the other fide puff Hand of 
ting a force upon her, to make her ſubſervient i of Offen 
us in our Luxury; by irritating that Hunger at Ipare all, 
Thirſt with Artificial Provocatives; which fhoul en 
rather have been laid, and pacified, by Remedi 
Plain and Natural. The Virtue of Chaſtity is jt 
of Feten difficulty among ſo many incentives 
Luft, without the ſingular Grace of God. W kind 
mu 3 
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the | muſt keep our ſelves out of all Temptations; ſet 
ce: a Guard upon our Senſes, and preſerve a profound 


nters Reverence for our ſelves; for he that has no re- 


\ Jeſs _ for himſelf, will hardly have it for any Body 
elſe. Let us have a care of our Eyes; for many a 

£ our Man has been engag d cer he was aware, to love in 

Con- ſpite of his Heart. If it be Beauty, or Woman, that 

- illu. we love, there is nothing certainly in the World, 

- Man that is ſo falſe and fading. Take her in all her 

indure Charms and Glories, and tis but the work of one 


Houſe ſingle moment, to turn all her Graces into 


onceal Petormities, all her Sweetneſs into Corruption, 
and her very ſelf into worſe than nothing. We 


tifie our Bodies by Faſting. and Diſcipline. © In a 
very ill Condition is the Soul of that Man, that tales 
too much care of his Cargaſs. | 


CHAP. XXXII. 


J Meakneſs and Clemency: The Excellency 
and the Duties of both, 


2 


k neſs or Gentleneſs, to moderate the violence 
Jof Anger, and keep it within the limits of Hu- 


Hand of Nature, for the Terror and Puniſhment 


ſpare all, as to ſpare none; for Impunity gives an 
encouragement to Villany. When matters are 
ed come to an Extremity, and that Juſtice is to be 
done upon a Malefactor, there is yet place for 
Meekneſß and Clemency; and we are to ſnew a 
kind of Unwillingneſs and Compaſſion, even 
„ DS. 


muſt flie ill Company too, and Idleneſs, and mor- 


L T is the Office and the Property of Meck- 


manity and Reaſon. Anger is as a Sword in the 
of Offenders. Now it is as great a Cruelty to 


: 
| 
Il 
I 
| 
| 
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where there is a neceſſity of Puniſhment. We are 
grievous. Sinners our ſelves, and as God hath dealt 
with us ſo are we to behave our ſelves towards 
others, that is to ſay, with Tenderneſs and For- 
bearance, in hope of Amendment. God Almigh- 
ty does not always proceed to Severity, but con- 
tents himſelf many times with our Repentance. 
It is a diſparagement to the Phyſician to deſpair 
of the Patient; for according to his Kindneſs and 


Skill, we are to judge of the facility of the Cure. 


Gentleneſs of Nature, to Anger, is like a Rock to 
the Sea, it breaks the fury of it. The Billows 
may rage and fome, but the Rock ſtands firm, 


and they do but daſh and ſpend themſelves againſt 


it to no purpoſe, Come umo me, and learn of me; 
fays our Bleſſed Saviour. And what are we to 


learn? not to cure the Sick; cleanſe the Lepers; 


give ſight to the Blind; or raiſe the Dead. But 

E me, ſays he. for I am meek. Such is the 
Excellency of Meekneſs, as if the whole duty of 
Chriſtianity were comprehended in that Leſſon. _ 
II. As Meekneſs moderates Anger, ſo Clemency 
moderates Puniſhment. The one is compatible to 


all Men, the other bek.ngs properly to Princes and 


iſtrates, in whoſe power it is to mitigate the 
ſeverity of Laws upon Offenders, and which they 
are to do without any reſpe& to Fear, Profit, 
Friendſhip, or the like; but purely upon a princi- 


ple of Generoſity and good Nature. Clemency is 


not only the Privilege, the Honour, and the Duty 


of a Prince, but it is likewiſe his Security; and 
better than all his Garriſons, Forts, and Guards, to 


preſerve himſelf and his Dominions in ſafety. When 


à Prince comes to ſear d, he's hated; and when he 
comes to be hated, the People wiſh him out of 


che Worl#, His Strength lyes not ſo much in hi 


\ 
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are Arms and Magazines, as in the Hearts of his Sub- 
ealt jects: For whoever contemns his own Life, is 


ards Maſter of another Man's. Many Executions are as 
For- great a Reproach to a Government, as many Fu- 
igh- I nerals to a Phyſician. That Prince is truly Royal, 
con- who maſters himſelf; looks upon all Injuries as 
nce, below him; and governs by Equity and Reaſon, 
ſpair I not by Paſſion. The greateſt Minds are ever the 
and moſt Serene and Quiet. 


ure. 

E 8 

ee CHAP. XXXIH.. 
ainſt Of Afodeſty, Studies and Divertiſements. 


eto I. THERE is not any thing, that does better 
pers; become a well qualified Mind, than Mo- 

Bur deſty. It is the Beauty of Honeſty, and the Check 
s the of Wickedneſs; and ſhews it {elf in the very Ha- 
ty of I bit and Geſture, without a wor oaks Tien 
on. {© ſirange diſcovery that a Man es of himſelf, 
aency even in the ſmalleſt things; in a look, a ſmile, 2 
ble ro ¶ aaſt of the Eye, a particular manner of walking: But 
s and whatever the World may gather from theſe Cir- 
te the. ¶ cumſtances, let us be ſure that they may read 
they Chriſtianity in our Lives. In all our Motions, 


rincl-: EGracefulneſs or Medium to be obſerved, betwixt 
ncy is NAffectation and Effeminacy on the one ſide, and a 
Duty MClowniſh Harſhneſs on the other. True Modeſty 
3 and aſſes from the Mind, into the Body, and influen- 
ds, to fs all our External Actions, with its Internal Gra- 


When ity of Manners. A modeſt Man is the lively I- 


Wage of God; his very looks compoſe us. The 
both Beauty in it, and Benefit. There is a Mo- 
leſty to be aled in our very Cloaths, Houſhold-ſtuff, 


Arms Furniture, number of Servants; which are all to be 


Geſtures, Words, Countenances, there is a certain 


ſuited 
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ſiuited to our condition. Theſe may paſs for the 
Ornaments of our Bodies and Houſes, but they are 
the Impediments of our Minds; why do we glory 
then in Misfortune and Vanity, and in the Multi- 
tude of our Diſtractions? A Man has as many E- 
nemies as Servants: There are ſo many Spies up- 
on him; their buſineſs is to pry into our Actiens, 
not to wait upon our Commands. They come 
humble into a Family; they grow inſolent in it, 
and moſt odious when they go out of it. 
II. There are two ends of Studiouſneſs. The 
one is to attemper the Inordinate deſire of Know- 


ledge; the other is to quicken and excite us, to 
the learning of things profitable and neceſſary: We 


are all of us given to be ſearching and curious, by 
Nature; who knows well enough the Beauty and 
the Artifice of her own work, in the Structure of 
the Univerſe; and therefore has made us Specta- 
tors of it, that fo much Excellency, l. lye 
dead and fruitleſs in Solitude. But 1 of imz 
5 Fend daz — og of Nature, we _ and 
pend thoſe Faculties upon impertigent and dange- 
rous Curioſities,which — given us for nobler ends 
Wiſdom does not conſiſt in knowing much, . but 
in knowing things that we are the better for; and 
thoſe things in the firſt place that concern our Sl 
vation: Not that I am againſt Human Learning 
neither; provided, that a good uſe be made ol 
whatever we read toward the ordering of. out 
Lives and Manners. In the reading of many Books 
we are apt to take up a rambling Humour of s 
ping (rom one thing to another, and ſwallowiny 
abundance; but we digeſt nothing. Whercas wt 

_ ſhould rather pitch upon ſome certain Authgrs 
take what's good out of them; read them averan 
over, and ſtudy them, if we would have any thin 
ſtick by us. Variety of reading, may be pleaſant 
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the but it is the ſteady and certain Application of our 


are Studies, that improves us. | 


our Studies neither, as never to give qur 
y E- breath and reſpite. The Mind is to be ſometimes 
S up- unbent; for there is no living without Intervals of 
Reſt. We ſee that in all places, there are days of 
om Recreation ſet apart, by Authority, for the Re- 
in it, freſhment and Relief of the People. Now the 
Mind may be ſeveral ways divertiſed, according 
The F to the diſpoſition of the Perſon, and according to 
now- the occafions. Some Peoples thoughts and ſpirits 
are raiſed by nothing more than a pleaſant walk 
m the open Air; others again are for the delight 
us, by of Rivers and Groyes; ſome for a Country-Re- 


ty and treat, out of the duſt and tumult! of the City; o- 


thers are for Hawking, Hunting ; or the more harm- 
Sper leſs ſport perchance of Fiſhing. Nay, the very 
paſſing from one Study to another, as from Ma- 

of im thematicks, for the purpoſe, to a conſort of Mu- 
; tick, is a great Relief. Some are for Entertain- 
dange : ments of Wits, as Comedies, or honeſt Games, as 
Cheſs, Tables, Cc. But nothing better than a 
ch, bf chearful and ingenious Converſation, that keeps 
or; and it ſelf within the bounds of Honour and Modeſty. 
Some there are of fo ſour and critical a temper, 
Learning ſo moroſe and inſociable, that they d ſooner be 
A guilty of a mortal Sin, than of a Jeſt. Others, on 

auf the contrary, are never out of Company; but per- 
"yy petually upon the Droll, and playing the Buffoons. 

a TEN th n ee eee 
: o qualified and temper'd that the one may 
'Y ſerve W's cure to the other. To be always in 
wy company, or always alone, is not well; but when 
uwe are weary of the one, we may have recourſe 
hin od other. And ſo it is with Labour and Idle- 
nes; when we are weary of working, wo lye 
own 


lory III. And yet we are not to be fo intent _ 
ſelves 


$7: 
duo von and reſt; when we are Sick of doing no- 
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thing, let's up and work, Some there are, that 
have no Government over themſelves at all; but 
when they. are upon the fit of Studying, day and 
night is too little for them, till they have read 
themſelves faint and blind: And as ſoon as that 
- humour is ſpent, they fall into. the contrary ex- 
tream of Diſſolution and Lazineſs; and are as hard 
now to be reclaimed from the one, as they were 
before to be diverted from the other. This comes 
to paſs, becauſe we proceed by leaps, and fly from 
one Contrary to the other; for want of ſetting to 
our {elves certain Rules and Bounds, which we 
are not to tranſgreſs. Exceſs, or the over-doing of 
any thing, is enough to turn even good into evil. 


: CHAP XXXIy. 


Of Humility, wherein it conſiſts. 
Knowledge of our ſelves, The true Cha- 
racter of an humble Man. | ar 


I. Umility is a Virtue, that comes from Chriſt 
II Qhimſelf, who publiſhed it by his Doctrine, 
and 'taught it by his Example. Next to Virtues 
Theological and Intellectual, it holds the firſt Place; 
for it oyerthrows Pride, which is the Fountain of 
all evil. It makes us acceptable to God, whoſe 
Communion is with the humble: Without this 
Foundation, our whole ſpiritual Building falls to 


the Ground. The Name of it, tis true, does not 


ſeem to import any great Matter; but it is the Vir- 
tue neyertheleſs, without which no Man can be 
either great or perfect. It is that which puts us 
upon IIluſtrious Exploits, without Danger of be- 


ing puft up; upon Difficulties and Hazards, * 
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and perfectly underſtands himſelf. The humble 


of Countenance or Temper. Humility does not 
lye (as the People imagine) in the meer Contempt 
and Abjection of our ſelves ; but alſo in the juſt and 
moderate Purſuit of Honour and Glory; of Glory, 
not for Oſtentation, but for the Virtue it ſelf, of 
which that Glory is the Reward; all other Glory 
1s falſe and ſpurious, and not worthy ſo much as 
of his Thought, that knows the Value of Things, 


Man knows too well, (to affect Honour in it) 
how little it is that he can contribute out of his 


own, to the Works of Virtue: Beſide that, he is 
afraid of ſeeking, even the Honour that he de- 


ſerves, for fear of being inſenſibly drawn in, to 
covet more than his due. There can be no leſs in 


deſpiſing of Honour, ſince it is great Honour to refuſe 


it; and greater yet, to contemn it. 

II. The Reaſon why we are not humble is, be- 
cauſe We do net know our ſelves: And we will ſooner 
believe a Miſtake in our own Breaſts, than if it 
came to us from the furtheſt Quarters of the 
Earth. What is Man? a weak and ſickly Body; 
a pitiful, helpleſs Creature, expoſed to all the In- 
juries of Times and Fortune ; a Maſs of Clay and 
Corruption, prone to all Wickedneſs, and of fo 
perverſe and deprav'd a Judgment, as to prize 
Earth above Heaven; temporal Pleaſures, before 
eternal Felicities : Every Man living is altogether 
vanity. He is one of the moſt frail, one of the 
moſt furious, luſtful and timorous Creatures of the 


Creation: What have we then to be proud of ? | 


conſidering our Miſery and Shame, which we 
ſhould moſt certainly contider, if we had but the 
leaſt Spark in us. We can never be perfectly hum- 
1 till we come 10 * perfect Underſtanding of our 
elves, | * i 
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III. It is not enough for us to be humble, but 
we muſt be vile in our own Eyes, diſtruſtful of 
our ſelves, and aſcribe all Glory and Honour to 
God. He that is humble, takes pleaſure in the 
contempt of himſelf, and is only proud of net be- 
ing affected with applauſe. He judges of himſelf, 
by what's his own; and he values others, b 
what they have received from God; ſo that he al- 
leſſens himſelf in the compariſon. This is 
his practice, to ſet his own faults againſt his 
Neighbours Virtues; by which Rule, the perfect- 
eſt Man alive ſhall think worſe-of himſelf than of 
another. 
vwedded to his own will: He confefles his Infir- 
mities; he bears all Indignities with patience; he 
does any good office, be it never ſo mean; he is 
neitber ſingular nor talkative. He loves privacy, 
without any deſire to be taken notice of; he 
draws himſelf into a narrow compaſs ; and he 
places himſelf both above the World, and below 
it. He is modeſt and circumſpe&, and ſpeaks lit- 
tle, but when he needs muſt, and that too with a 
countenance, rather diſpoſed to ſadneſs than 
mirth: One may read the Humility of his Heart, 
in his outſide ; his Face is grave and modeſt; 
his Eyes caſt down, like thoſe of a guilty perſon 
before the great Tribunal; And betwixt the con- 
ſcience of his Sins, and-the uncertainty of his par- 
don, not daring to lift them up to Heaven: 
He ſtands afar off, with the Publican in 
the Goſpel, crying, Lord be merciful to, me a 
Sinner. To conclude, he trembles at the thought 
of himſelf ; he deſpiſes the World, and all the 
glories of it; for the whole Earth is as nothing 
to him that does not firſt over-value himſelf. 
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but ; 3 
E CHAP. XXXV. 


the Of the ſtate of the Perfect: The image of a 


be- perfect Man. The end of a perfect Life 
_ is Union with God, 

e al- I. LIE that wants nothing, may be proper] 
is is ſaid to be perfect. Sd what can that 


his || Man want, who is cleanſed and __ from his 
fect- || Sins, beautified with all divine Virtues, whoſe 
n of Heart is ſet upon God, and his Soul united to him 


on, and the laſt end of Chriſtianity it ſelf, to be 
; he PE united to him who is the End and Author of our 
he is || Being. But it is not for Man to attain this End, 
without the ſpecial aid and aſſiſtance of God; and 
therefore there are but few that arrive at this per- 
fection; for there are not many that entertain the 
Grace when 'tis offered them: But however, ſome 
there have been in all Ages. 

II. We may pronounce that Man perfect, 
whom we ſee unſhaken in dangers; untainted, 
with Luſts; chearful, in Adverſity; happy, under 
ſtant, Reſolute, Generous, Empty of himſelf, anc 
Full of God; and ſo much above the things 
this World, that the Hopes and Fears, which are 


divertiſement and ſport: His Comforts are out of 


nor Accidents: He values things by the Nature of 
them, and not by Opinion: He ſees the World at 
his Feet; he ſtudies, contemplates, and deſpiſes it, 
with an invincible tranquility of ſpirit; and yet 


not ¶ to Eternity? This is the top of Chriſtian Perfecti- 
ir- 


Reproach; quiet, in a Storm; Free, Equal, Con- | 


the Anxiety of other People, do but ſerve him for 


the reach of Violence; and his very Misfortunes 
are for his good: He fears neither Diſappointments 
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his Soul keeps ſtill her ſtation, where ſhe had her 
 --* Original. It is with the Converſation of a Good 
Man, as with the Beams of the Sun; which, tho 
they ſtrike the Earth, are nevertheleſs at th&fame 
time in the great Luminary that ſends them; and 
ſo is the Soul of a perfect Chriſtian in Heaven, at 


|| the fame time that we enjoy his Company here 
E below. His Mind is like the ſtate of the World 
Ul above the Moon, ever ſerene and quiet. He knows 
Ke neither Defects nor Variations; all Ages ſerve him. 
5 The Sun it ſelf does not look upon the World 
if more impartially than he does; and without cum- 
{3 bering his thoughts about many things, he takes 
a up his reſt in the ſimplicity and unity of God him- 
li ſelf. He neither ſeeks nor wiſhes for any thing 
[| without himſelf; for he carries his happineſs in 
1 his own breaſt. It is to God alone that he dedi- 
| cates both his actions and life. He that walks by 
. this Rule, knows what it is to be perfect. 

f III. It is not for fleſh and blood to arrive at 
* this pitch without his helping-hand, who ſays, 


x; Without me you are able to do noth ng. But there is 
þ likewiſe a neceſſity of previous Diſpoſitions. An 
intimate union with God, is the Accompliſhment 
” + of a perfect Life; and we muſt firſt caſt off the 
— * , 
. darkneſs of the Creature, e er we preſume to ap- 
7 r before him that dwells in an unacceſſible 
| Light. How ſhall any Man think to partake of 
b the Joys of Heaven, ſo long as he carries the cor- 
ruptions of Earth and Fleſh about him? Every 
Pleaſure, every Vanity, every Vicious Affection, 
is a Remora to him: It ſtops him in his full courſe, 
 .. endangers the whole Lading, and keeps him from 
| - his Port. God is unity, and takes no joy in a Soul 
4 | . >» 4 : C3 * 1 | g ; 
I _ is divided. 2 955 
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